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What 1s Theosophy ? 


> 


As the world has grown older, there has been a very distinct 
change in the character of the various false religions that have 
sought to impose upon mankind. In early times their almost 
universal tendency was to personify things inanimate. Fetichism 
was nothing else than this; idolatry was a carrying out of the 
same idea. The more highly developed religions of antiquity 
shared the same proneness to discover a personality where per- 
sonality there was none. The nymphs of the rivers and the 
trees, the Lares and Penates, the whole hierarchy of Olympus, 
were personages invented to satisfy the craving after a personal 
deity, and at the same time to turn away the hearts of men 
from the one true Lord of Heaven and of earth. 

But now all this is changed; the tendency to multiply 
deities has disappeared ; the various evil spirits who inhabited 
the images of Jupiter and Apollo and Venus have withdrawn 
from their attempt to usurp the sovereignty of the world. 
Superstition has given place to incredulity. No attempt is now 
made to personify the powers of nature, or to ascribe to the 
influence of malignant spirits what is but the natural outcome 
of the working of physical laws. This change may be assigned: 
to a distinct epoch, and may be traced to a very definite cause. 
In ancient times the prince of this world had some claim to the 
ill-omened title. He had fought and won the battle in the 
Garden of Eden, and was enjoying the fruits of his victory. 
Man had become his serf, and he was but exercising his 
prerogative in assigning to the various departments of the 
world appropriate rulers, through whom he exercised his sway. 
The concurrent testimony of Christian martyrs and of the 
Fathers of the Church is to the presence of demons in the 
statues and images of the false gods. But already in those 
days they were but lingering in the homes which were no longer 
theirs. The edict of their expulsion had gone forth, and they 
knew that their reign was at an end. From the moment of the 
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Crucifixion, the kingdoms of this world became the kingdoms of. 
the Lord and of His Christ, and it was but a question of a few 
years more or less, when the rightful owner would enforce His 
claims and come to take full possession of His kingdom. He 
had begun His work when He expelled the devils from those 
who were possessed during His earthly ministry, and their 
protest then had been that of those who knew that they were 
doomed, and resisted only the speedy carrying out of their 
sentence, “Art Thou come to torment us before the time?” 
knowing full well that the time was not far distant. After the 
return of the Son of God to Heaven the change continued 
to be a very gradual one. The silencing of the oracles and the 
destruction of idols all over the civilized world was but its 
commencement. But though gradual, it was very clearly and 
definitely marked. The worship of any other personality other 
than that of the true God ceased to be a characteristic of any 
new form of religious opinion that became prevalent among 
men. 

Henceforward the efforts of the invisible enemies of God 
were turned in a different direction. Christ had thrust them 
from their thrones, and their policy now was not to try and 
regain them (for that was a hopeless task), but to do everything 
in their power to undermine the authority and to dispute 
the claims of their Conqueror. The central motive of every 
false religion that has sought during the last eighteen 
hundred years to supersede the true, has been by direct or 
indirect means to dishonour the Son of God made Man. Some- 
times it has been by an immediate attack upon His Divinity, 
as with Arians and Nestorians, sometimes by an assumed zeal 
for the Unity of God, and by a pretended revelation which, while 
it professes to honour Jesus, blasphemously exalts the false 
prophet in His room. Sometimes it is by a counterfeit jealousy 
for His honour as God, which is made an excuse for denounc- 
ing doctrines which form an integral or essential part of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, as is the case with those who seek to 
derogate from the Immaculate purity of His Holy Mother, and 
from the honour due to the saints who have trodden in His 
sacred footsteps. Sometimes it is against His Vicar upon earth 
that the attack is directed, sometimes it is against His Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. But in every case, what- 
eever be the form that the attack has taken, its ultimate aim has 
‘been to insult and dishonour the Divine Personality of the Son 
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of God, to cut asunder that link of the two Natures in one 
Person by which God has joined earth to Heaven, and made man 
a partaker of His Divine Nature. All these are content to leave 
the belief in the Unity of God untouched. Arianism, Moham- 
medanism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Nestorianism, all proclaim 
with a loud voice their firm belief in One Personal God. They 
are satisfied with discrediting His agents, and denying or 
curtailing His action on the world. If they can banish Him 
from the universe by attacking the Revelation through which 
He has chosen to manifest Himself to men, and by dethroning 
from their sovereignty over the hearts of men living authorities 
to whom He has delegated His power, they know that their 
object is practically gained. They are quite content to leave 
Him as a Supreme Being, isolated from His own world, which 
according to them He governs, so far as He can be said to 
govern it at all, by means of invariable laws, and an agency 
that is purely impersonal. 

But these false religions fail to satisfy the hungry intelligence 
of thinking men. Their adherents either subside into an unpro- 
gressive apathy, like the Turks, or else they carry out the teach- 
ing of the mother that has trained them, and having learned 
from her the lesson of rebellion, they employ it as a weapon 
against her authority. Or perhaps it is more correct to say that 
they find that she has no authority, and that her so-called 
dogmas are but expressions of opinion, to be modified at pleasure, 
and that her commands are directive rather than preceptive. 
She has none of the exclusiveness of the Catholic Church, and 
so encourages them, or rather forces them, to seek for their real 
code of belief elsewhere. Hence there have sprung up under 
the shadow of the various forms of non-Catholic Christianity, 
sometimes remaining under her protection, sometimes emanci- 
pating themselves from her control, a series of philosophical 
and religious systems which cut at the root of all belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, and undermine faith in a personal God by 
a system of covert or overt Pantheism. Sometimes these 
systems are mainly negative or solvent, sometimes they become 
more bold and go on to a sort of dogmatism of their own. 
They have their own psychology, and their own theory of the 
destiny of man, and of the nature of God, and their own solution 
of the various problems of the universe. 

One of the latest developments of this sort of progressive 
belief, which is really unbelief under a decent disguise, is the 
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set of opinions known by the name of Theosophy. It is at, 
present the fashion, both in England and America. Its 
Oriental origin throws over it a charm of mystery, and its 
veiled prophets in the valleys of Thibet are too far away to 
allow of their real character being inquired into; to say nothing 
of the impenetrable seclusion in which they bury themselves 
in order to devote themselves to that occult wisdom which 
raises them altogether above the level of ordinary mortals, 
and to practise that rigorous asceticism by which the nobler 
natures among them earn their mysterious power over the 
material world, and enjoy a share in the prerogatives of the 
Deity. 

We must begin by defining what Theosophy is. It is a 
body of “ Hidden Wisdom” contained in a primeval Revelation, 
made in the beginning of time to certain chosen persons who 
were fitted to receive it. This Revelation, comprised in a book 
which is called “ Book of all Truth,” is guarded in secret libraries 
far removed from any possibility of access on the part of the 
vulgar crowd. It is in the safe custody of certain “ initiates,” who 
act as custodians of these sacred books, and are the depositaries 
of the store of occult wisdom written in their pages. These 
men of “light and learning” to whom is committed the respon- 
sible task of watching over this secret treasure, are called 
“ Mahatmas,” or “ Great Spirits.” In order to qualify for their 
important office, they must have undergone a long training and 
passed successfully through the most severe ordeals. They must 
be men highly evolved, who have developed the spiritual nature, 
and mastered the physical and passional. Beside their duties 
as custodians of the body of hidden wisdom, they have also the 
responsible task of communicating from time to time to the 
world some portions of the store of hidden wisdom and secret 
power which they themselves possess. All the great religions 
of the world are the result of the disclosure by the Brotherhood 
or some member of it, of a fragment of the Primitive Revelation 
which has been entrusted to them. The so-called miracles 
which generally accompany the introduction of every new reli- 
gion are but the result of an exercise on the part of the 
Mahatma by whom the revelation is made, of some small 
portion of the mysterious and extraordinary powers which they 
all of them possess. These powers, which the vulgar regard as 
supernatural and miraculous, are but an employment to some 
small extent, of natural agencies by one who has an insight 
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into them such as is not possessed even by the most advanced 
of European investigators. These latter in their knowledge of 
nature’s secrets and the underlying laws are mere children com- 
pared with the members of this privileged Oriental Brotherhood. 
All the wonders of modern science, all the strange phenomena 
of Spiritualism, Hypnotism, Thought-reading, Mesmerism, and 
the other agencies that Western investigators cannot explain, 
and are obliged to attribute either to fraud, or to some preter- 
natural and invisible agents, or else toa series of laws of the 
working of which we are still profoundly ignorant, are the very 
A, B, C of the knowledge of a fully trained Mahatma. He 
has the power of seeing that which is invisible to the eyes 
of ordinary men. He can read the thoughts of men, and that 
at a distance. Space is no barrier to his activity. He can 
transport himself hither and thither with the instantaneous 
speed which Christianity ascribes to the angels. If he cannot 
create, he has such a power over existing matter that he can 
in a moment produce from it any material object that he 
chooses, can bring it from one end of the earth to the other, 
can introduce it, quite independently of the ordinary laws of 
matter, into a chest securely closed, or into the unbroken earth, 
or any other place naturally inaccessible. He can reveal to 
some privileged soul who does not belong to the Sacred College 
of the Mahatmas, such drops from the fountains of Truth 
in his own possession as it may have deserved to receive, 
in order that through it the world may be enlightened. 

Besides the task of keeping their treasure of hidden wisdom 
secure, the Mahatmas have the still more responsible task of 
adding to it from time to time such new truths as they may 
themselves discover. No new statement is allowed entrance 
into it, until the most searching course of repeated investigation 
and experiment has demonstrated its truth. These guardians 
and discoverers of the authoritative body of doctrine on which 
Theosophy is based must indeed be “great souls.” They must 
be “great in their wisdom, great in their powers, great in their 
self-sacrifice.” We shall see presently how these unspeakable 
privileges are reached. 

The First Principles of Theosophy are akin to those professed 
by the school of Hegel. Theosophy regards the universe as a 
transitory manifestation of the Eternal Reality, from whence all 
else proceeds, and into which it ultimately returns. This Eternal 
Existence, “dimly formulated in the Unconscious and Unknow- 
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able of modern European Philosophy,” to quote the words of the 
late Madame Blavatsky, the chief hierophant of Theosophy, is 
“the rootless root of all that was, or is, or ever shall be.” Life is 
but one aspect of it. The spirit, or divine soul of man, is a spark 
of the One Eternal Existence, “undifferentiated from its parent 
fire, and therefore alike for every human being.” This spark 
has to pass through various forms, until at length it reaches 
the human stage; from this time its further development is a 
matter of personal endeavour on the part of the individual 
man. He has to win for himself, or rather for this principle 
within him, which is his Zo, his true self, that final perfection 
in which his lower nature will be suppressed, and his higher 
nature will be once more absorbed into the Eternal Reality 
from which he originally proceeded. This gradual advance to 
perfection is a matter of personal effort and self-sacrifice. It 
involves a long series of metempsychoses and re-incarnations. 
During each of these the human being surrounds himself with 
a certain environment, with a cloud of “Thought-forms.” They 
are the collective result of all his actions, words, and thoughts 
during the whole period of his life. It is these which determine 
the character, or environment, of his future being. The 
surrounding circumstances of his next re-incarnation are the 
resultant, according to a fixed law, of the “ Thought-forms” 
that he has thrown off during the incarnation preceding it. If 
he has lived a life of virtue and merit, then he is rewarded 
by being encompassed, when next he appears upon the world’s 
stage for a fresh period of probation, with a cloud of beneficent 
and helpful thought-forms. These will aid him to a still further 
and nobler struggle after the higher life; and will hasten his 
advance towards the final goal. As he goes on, each successive 
re-incarnation similarly employed elevates his being higher 
than before. He attains a greater control over the powers of 
nature, and a greater insight into the hidden causes of being. 
At length he deserves to be reckoned among the Mahatmas, or 
great souls, who are the saints and demigods of Theosophy. 
If on the other hand his life has been one of selfishness 
or vice, then he will find himself in his new stage amid 
a most unsatisfactory environment, in which the struggle will 
be harder if he is to retrieve the past, and the downward 
tendency accelerated if he continues the same course as 
heretofore. 

After a certain number of these successive re-incarnations, 
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the final stage is reached. In the case of the man whose course 
has eventually led him on to perfection, the great reward to 
which he at length attains is the privilege of Nirvana or 
absorption into the Eternal Reality from which he at first 
came. Yet this absorption does not involve the loss of indi- 
viduality. It is one of the inscrutable mysteries of Theosophy 
that when absorbed into the Eternal Reality he does not 
cease to remain an individual being. But if the unhappy man 
has sunk lower and lower, degrading the spirit within him by 
yielding to the desires and inclinations of the base and perishable 
part of his nature, then the final prospect before him is the 
terrible doom of complete annihilation, so that he shall be as 
if he never was. 

But when the happy soul has worked its way upwards until 
it is on the very brink of the blissful Nirvana, it has the choice 
of a different lot. It may by a noble and generous act of 
self-sacrifice, postpone its final happiness for the good of 
others. It may choose, even at that final stage of perfection, 
to become again incarnate, in order to devote itself to the 
regeneration of its fellow-men. It undertakes to continue 
separate from the Great Reality, as long as there remains a 
single member of the human race unfitted for Nirvana. The 
immensity of this sacrifice is one that no finite mind can fully 
understand, though we can well believe that the act of noble 
unselfishness that it involves places him who performs it 
altogether beyond the reach of our criticism. He now lives 
in perfect retirement for the sole purpose of influencing in 
an upward direction the progress of man towards the end for 
which he first emanated from the Deity. Hence we see the 
position which the highest of the Mahatmas necessarily occupy. 
They are fitted to be not only partakers of the Divine Nature, . 
but an actual portion of it. Hence their perfect purity gives 
the highest possible authority to their moral precepts; their 
Divine wisdom and unbounded knowledge prepares us for the 
reception of their dogmatic teaching as Infallible. The power 
that they have merited over all the universe prepares us to 
expect from them the performance of what ordinary men call 
miracles. They are not only the heroes of humanity, but they 
have so purified their human nature and raised it above the 
level of ordinary humanity, that we may almost describe them 
as portions of the Deity incarnate. 

But they are not all alike. There are degrees of perfection, 
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even in the sublime virtue of the Mahatmas. They are all 
regenerators of Humanity, but there are some who are promi- 
nent above all their fellows, as having attained a more complete 
conformity to the Divine Nature, in the final stage of their 
development. These latter are termed “ Nirmanakayas.” They 
have a greater influence on earth than ordinary Mahatmas, and 
among them are the founders of new religions, which introduce 
into the world a higher type of morality than existed previously. 
Thus Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, was a Nirmanakaya. 
Confucius was a Nirmanakaya. The Divine Founder of 
Christianity was a Nirmanakaya. Each of them deliberately 
sacrificed himself for the good of men, and deliberately chose 
to become incarnate, to live and suffer here on earth, instead 
of enjoying that perfect bliss to which they had a right in the 
bosom of the Deity. 

We must not omit a brief notice of the Theosophist 
Psychology. Instead of recognizing in man only two com- 
ponent parts, viz. body and soul, Theosophy asserts no less 
than seven, which are combined in human nature. Of these 
four are transitory and perishable, three eternal and imperish- 
able. The perishable elements are (1) the physical body, 
(2) the vital principle (or life), (3) the astral body, which is 
united to the physical body during life, but consists of a 
subtler matter, imperceptible to the senses of ordinary men, 
and (4) the animal soul, the seat of the lower desires and 
passions. The three imperishable principles are (1) the Spirit, 
which is a direct emanation from the Universal Spirit, or 
Great Reality, (2) the spiritual soul, which is the medium of 
communication between the spiritual consciousness and the 
human intelligence, and (3) the mind, or intelligence! The 
three perishable principles form the personalty of man, the four 
eternal principles his zxdzvedualéty. At death the lower prin- 
ciples disintegrate, with the exception of the animal soul, which 
often continues in existence for some time after physical death, 


1 The component elements of human nature are tabulated by Theosophists as 


follows : 
Atma, Spirit. 
Eternal { Basa, The spiritual soul. 
Manas, The mind, intelligence. 
Kama Rupa, The animal soul. The seat of animal 


desires and passions. 
Perishable 4 Linga Sharira, The astral body. 
Prana, Life, the vital principle. 
Rupa, The physical body. 
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in a sort of disembodied state, in which it can communicate 
with the living under certain circumstances, and can make itself 
perceptible to their senses. It can also occupy the body, and 
even the intelligence of living persons, who thus act as its 
medium of communication with others. Thus it is that the 
phenomena of Spiritualism and witchcraft are to be explained. 
In some cases, where during earthly existence the lower nature 
and passions have been indulged, this animal soul remains for 
a long time before it is disintegrated. This is why the spirits 
evoked by “mediums” and witches are not as a rule of a high 
moral type. 

After death, before the next incarnation of the higher and 
eternal part of man, there is a certain space, during which the 
three eternal principles in man pass into a state of repose 
(called Devachan). During its sojourn there the higher part of 
man is brought into close contact with the Great Reality, and 
thus renews its energies previous to its re-incarnation, and to 
the fresh period of probation to which it is destined. 

In the above enumeration of the various principles existing 
in man, we observe that in the perishable principles is enume- 
rated, beside the physical body, another body, called the astral 
body. This latter is indeed material, but belongs to a higher 
order of things, and rises above the conditions of what is known 
to us as the material world. He who has undergone the course 
of training necessary for initiation into the ranks of the 
“ Adepts,” and has passed successfully the trials and tests 
required before his admission into that privileged circle, has 
the power of projecting his astral body to a distance at his 
will, Those who by the cultivation of their higher nature, 
and by a certain partial initiation into the secrets of the 
Mahatmas, have earned for themselves that higher perception 
which can perceive astral as well as physical matter, can hold 
intercourse with the members of the Brotherhood at a distance 
through the medium of their astral senses, just as ordinary men 
hold intercourse in each other’s presence through the medium 
of their physical senses. It was in this way that Madame 
Blavatsky was able to communicate with the Mahatmas of 
Thibet, and to perform the marvels which some have sought 
to explain as a mere clever imposture, while others confessed 
to her possession of powers that they were quite unable to 
explain. 
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But we must not conclude our rapid sketch of the leading 
features of Theosophy without a few words respecting the 
central doctrine of “Karma.” The word literally signifies 
“action,” and in Theosophic phraseology indicates the unvarying 
chain of cause and effect that governs the universe. It prevails 
in the spiritual as well as in the physical world. It is not 
fatalism ; for Theosophy asserts most distinctly the freedom of 
human action. It is in the moral order nothing else than an 
inexorable law of retribution. It is the law laid down by 
St. Paul in the words, “Whatever a man soweth that shall he 
reap.” It is the Aéschylean proverb of ancient date that “he 
who does the deed shall suffer its consequences.” But Theosophy 
differs from other religions in the absolute universality of the 
law. Reward and punishment have no place in its system, 
except so far as the good man brings upon himself, by the 
inexorable law of Karma, the happiness that he has worked 
out for himself, and the evil man, by the same law, drags himself 
down to a continually lower level, until at length he so com- 
pletely extinguishes in himself the divine spark which was the 
source of his individual being, that he brings about, in accord- 
ance with this same law, a well-deserved annihilation. In 
Theosophy, therefore, there is no such thing as mercy. There 
is no forgiveness of sins. The.debt must be paid in full by him 
who has incurred it. The law of retribution is “ blind, automatic, 
and non-intelligent.” It is Karma which at the end of each 
life cycle decides the circumstances or environments which shall 
be allotted on the occasion of the next incarnation of the indi- 
vidual. The Thought-forms with which he has surrounded 
himself form the pattern or model on which his new person- 
ality is built, and determine his disposition, natural inclinations, 
temperament, and natural ability, and in some degree even his 
physical conditions, and all as the resultant of the previous 
forces that he has accumulated during his previous existence. 
This law extends to the intellectual as well as the moral nature: 


A person who has devoted much attention to one class of study or 
to one branch of thought in one incarnation, will start life in the next 
with a natural talent or genius for that subject. In the same way with 
purely spiritual attainments ; the person who in this life sinks the ideas 
of self, controlling his lower nature, and living for the good of others, 
so far as his circumstances will permit, will enter the next life with a 
strengthened power of self-control, and with a nature more pure, more 
spiritual, and more powerful for good. Of course the inverse is also 
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the case; for the man who persistently refuses the good when he has 
the choice, who rejoices in iniquity, will re-enter life in circumstances 
fitted to his debased habits.! 


The law of Karma affects not only individuals, but also 
races and nations. In the course of their existence they too 
have many opportunities of choice between good and evil, 
between the spiritual and the material. Already, so teach the 
Theosophist oracles, there have existed two races of men 
which have failed in their probation, and have disappeared 
as races from the face of the earth The very continents 
which they inhabited are now submerged beneath the ocean. 
The Lemurians once inhabited a continent that stretched from 
Mozambique to Australia, and is now covered by the Pacific. 
The Atlantians had their dwelling-place in an enormous con- 
tinent over which the Atlantic waves now roll unceasingly, 
save where some of the higher mountain lands still thrust 
their summits above the waters, as in the Canaries, and the 
Azores. The European race is still undergoing its probation, 
but the great crisis is close at hand which will decide its final 
destiny. A great teacher may be expected to arise during the 
twentieth century, who will offer to the Western nations a new 
revelation, and on their acceptance or rejection of his message 
will depend their future lot. For his coming the Mahatmas 
are preparing by their general influence on humanity, and 
especially by the work of imparting to the Western mind such 
of the teachings of Theosophy as it is capable of receiving. 
For this cause they choose out from time to time some privileged 
soul whose superior development renders it a fit medium for 
communicating to mankind some fragments from the inex- 
haustible store of their hidden wisdom. One of such chosen souls 
who has been especially prominent during the last few years 
is the late Madame Blavatsky, who has been admitted to a 
special intimacy with these noble spirits such as is granted to 
a very few, at all events, of the self-sufficient representatives 
of European civilization. 

I hope that the most jealous Theosophist will not be able to 
accuse me of misrepresenting their teaching; in fact, I have 
borrowed my account of it, and sometimes the very words and 
phraseology, from their own writings. The system, like all such 
systems, contains a great deal that is true. It is in many ways an 


1 Karma. By H. S, Ward, p. 8. 
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attractive system, and the fact that amid many difficulties and 
much opposition it has gone on continually winning for itself 
fresh adherents among the educated and cultivated classes, 
both in England and America, proves it to be no mere trumpery 
superstition which we can afford to pass by unnoticed. The 
mere fact that a woman of Mrs. Besant’s large heart and great 
ability has joined herself to its ranks, is an argument that 
entitles it to our careful consideration. It is moreover a system 
that professes to explain a number of phenomena that other 
systems cannot account for, and to be free from the difficulties 
which tax the faith of the adherents of the religions generally 
prevalent among mankind. Yet it does not appear as the 
enemy of any existing religion. On the contrary, it takes them 
all under its patronage, and attempts to show how it contains 
all that is good in them, and in some cases assimilates them 
altogether, certain narrow dogmas alone excepted. It also 
appeals to reason for the evidence of its truth, and very properly 
says that a religion which enforces dogmas opposed to human 
reason professes a suicidal creed, and is destined sooner or later 
to extinction. 

Theosophy professes above all a special regard for Christianity. 
There are educated men not a few, who call themselves Christian 
Theosophists. Some of them are clergymen of the Anglican 
Church, though it certainly is not easy to reconcile Theosophy 
even with the most comprehensive form of Anglicanism. 


We do not deny or destroy Christian doctrine [writes a member 
of the Theosophical Society, in a paper read before the Blavatsky 
Lodge, and since published], we affirm and re-establish it. . . Nor is 
there any need to destroy that ideal which is so dear to many sincere 
Christians. The personal attachment to the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth may still remain in all degrees and forms. It even becomes 
greater and stronger when we understand the true nature of His 
Humanity. Jesus Christ is both human and Divine, because we are 
such.! 


Such is the plausible programme which Theosophy puts 
before us. What are we to say to it? Are we to regard 
it as an honest endeavour of souls hungry after truth to 
satisfy their legitimate cravings, and to frame for themselves 
some kind of religion to occupy the place of the Catholic 
Church, of which they are unhappily ignorant? Or are we 

1 The Esoteric basis of Christianity, pp. 34, 35. By W. Kingsland, F.T.S. 
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to regard it as a cunningly devised invention of the powers 
of evil, well suited to throw dust into the eyes of thoughtful 
men, and to satisfy the desire after mystery which is one of the 
necessities of any system that is to have any lasting hold on 
them in general? Before we can answer this question, we must 
examine the evidence by which Theosophy seeks to establish 
its claims. We must look more closely into its relation to 
Christianity, into the sanctions of its morality, and into the 
theology that it professes. This I hope to do in the next 
number of THE MONTH. 

I will now only point out, by way of conclusion, how natu- 
rally Theosophy takes its place among the modern systems of 
which I have spoken in the earlier portion of this article. 
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IT is much to be wished that some of our scientific men, or 
of that section to whom the title is commonly attributed, would 
publish a glossary of the terms they employ, with the exact 
meaning to be attached to each, for thus would be avoided 
much vain beating of the air and many a game of cross 
purposes, from which at present there appears to be no escape 
when an outsider ventures to discuss the subjects of their 
predilection. 

What, for example, are we to understand by the word 
“Evolution”? We are constantly assured that, whatever else may 
be dark and doubtful, “ Evolution” is an indisputable fact ; this 
mode of accounting for it, and that, and the other, may indeed 
be unsatisfactory and improbable—but, for all that, the question 
as to whether Nature has worked through “ Evolution” has long 
since passed beyond the phase of discussion among scientific 
thinkers ;! the Darwinian system of Natural Selection is sinking 
more and more below the range even of hypothesis, — whilc 
“ Evolution ” itself is almost beyond the range of doubt.” 

It is obvious, however, that to the term thus presented very 
different significations may be attached. It is unquestionably 
by a process of “ Evolution” that an oak comes from an acorn, 
a butterfly from a caterpillar, or both from an egg. When we 
say that there has been “Evolution” in nature, are we to 
understand Evolution of this kind, the only kind whereof 
we have practical experience? Are we to say that one life- 
form produced another, inevitably and because “ it was its nature 
to,” as the seed produces the plant? Or, are we rather to say 
that there was no predetermination in the original forms of life 
towards one development rather than another, and that extrinsic 
causes have governed the production of those we now observe ? 
It is obvious that the two things are not the samc; they are 


1 Nature, Sept. 10, 1891. 
2 Summary of the Darwinian Theory. By Francis Pascoe, F.L.S. &c. p. 1. 
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in fact as different as possible. On the one supposition, given 
the original form, Evolution is secured, just as we secure salmon 
or trout for a river by getting the ova; the after-development 
being as much part and parcel of an organism as the initial 
state. But in the other case the original form has no more 
tendency to become anything else than has the ore in an iron- 
mine to become a steam-engine; if it is to do so, it must be 
wrought on by forces altogether independent of itself. We may 
style the one or the other process “ Evolution,” but does it serve 
any useful purpose to turn the word loose on the world till we 
have determined which it means? To say that “Evolution” 
is established, but that we have no knowledge as to the mode 
in which it has been worked, is merely to declare, after the 
manner of the King’s astrologer in the ballad, our power to 
divine that something has occurred, but not what that something 
may be. 

It will doubtless be answered that we know the fact of 
Evolution by evidence altogether independent of the process 
which has ruled it. We find in life-forms a certain orderly 
gradation of types, one pointing to another, like footprints 
in sand, and, as from such footprints we can assure ourselves 
that a man or animal has passed that way, can learn what has 
been the course of the march of life. But the point to remark 
is, that in the one case we know of a force that can cause 
motion from point to point, and in the other we do not. We 
must know that creatures walk before understanding the 
meaning of their tracks. Mere sequence does not necessarily 
imply connexion. We have amongst crystals, for example, a 
wonderful progression of forms, the same general type being 
worked up, in the case of different clements, to greater and 
greater complexity. It has been observed by Mr. Ruskin,! that 
if crystals were endowed with the power of reproduction, we 
should be taught to conclude that those of galena, gold, and 
oxide of iron were developed from a common ancestor, because 
they are all octohedric ; and we should certainly be tempted to 
argue that the extreme complication of construction exhibited 
by certain crystals, requiring a portentous terminology to 
describe,? must have been arrived at through the simpler figures 
upon which they are based. But, as crystals do not breed, we 
know this not to be the case, and that whatever be the true 


1 Love's Meinie, p. 56. 
2 As the Zetrakisdodecahedron, Hexakisoctohedron, or [cositetrahedron. 
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explanation of their phenomena, it is not Evolution: the basis 
of our judgment being the obvious absence of any force or cause 
capable of bridging the interval between form and form, and so 
leading from one to another. So long as there is nothing to do 
this, it matters not how much alike these forms may be, nor how 
well graduated a series they compose ; development does not 
explain their production. In the case of living things we are 
not certified of the absence of such a force, and therefore may 
conceive of development as possible; but till we are certified 
of its presence, we cannot be sure that development there has 
been. To be justified in proclaiming it as established, we 
should therefore be possessed of some certain knowledge as 
to the mode in which it has been operated. 

To take another instance. The truth of Evolution is fre- 
quently assumed on the strength of the existence of what are 
called “rudimentary,” or “vestigial” organs, organs, that is, so 
minute or incomplete as to be of no use whatever to their 
possessors. The only explanation of their existence, we are 
assured, is that the possessor’s ancestors had and used the same 
organs in their full form, but that in course of time change of 
habits and conditions having thrown them out of work they 
have dwindled away, existing now as a mere trace of the past. 
This is doubtless a possible, we may even say a plausible, 
explanation: but is it the only explanation that can exist? 
To say that it is so, we ought to be possessed of a very 
thorough knowledge of the processes and principles of Nature ; 
in other words, we should be sure that we understand how the 
life-forms in question have been produced, the very problem we 
are attempting to solve. That we possess no such knowledge 
is evident. We allow ourselves the widest possible latitude in 
framing explanations of what we see,—declaring, for example, 
that the sole explanation of the complicated adornments of a 
peacock is the superior attractiveness he thereby gains in the 
eyes of pea-hens,—though we have no evidence at all that 
their judgment in such matters agrees with ours,—and equally 
pronouncing the warts on the face of a baboon to be decorative 
adjuncts, though appearing to us disfigurements. We satisfy 
ourselves with such explanations because no others are forth- 
coming, conceiving their validity to be thereby proved. In spite, 
however, of this facile mode of procedure there are cases, not a 
few, where we cannot even imagine an explanation, and this in 
the case of organs not rudimentarily but fully developed. Such 
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an instance is afforded by the strange and complicated shields 
borne on the heads of certain working ants, the use of which 
is an absolute mystery. Who has any idea of the practical 
utility of the spots and stripes wherewith some caterpillars 
are adorned, which cannot justify themselves on the ground of 
sexual alteration as they do not breed in that stage, or of the 
tuft of hair on a turkey’s breast ? 

It would therefore appear, to come back to the original 
point, that until we know something of the manner in which 
the present state of life has been brought about, we can mean 
nothing particular in talking about “Evolution” and it is not 
worth while to talk much about it without a meaning. Yet, 
as has been said, writers are found in plenty to imply, if not 
to declare, that not knowing what the process has been, or 
what forces have been at work, we can yet be scientifically 
certain of the fact of “ Evolution.” They speak as if the word 
had a strict and definite meaning, and are impatient of any 
hesitation as to its acceptance, allowing no explanation of such 
hesitation save unscientific bigotry. Thus, as has been well 
observed with regard to rudimentary organs, they not only 
suggest an explanation, but proceed to declare it to be the sole 
explanation possible, and if any one demurs accuse him of 
dogmatizing. 

They go in fact much further,—and assume that in admitting 
“Evolution” we have to admit a great deal about its secret 
history, whereof they have professed to claim no knowledge. 
The word, as we have seen, would apply to a process of 
development from a germ preordained to develope; and it is 
obvious that such preordination is at least compatible with the 
idea of a preordaining mind. But “Evolution” being taken as 
granted, we are straightway led off on lines of argument resting 
on the supposition that the notion of Design is now finally 
disposed of, that “Evolution” must mean an automatic and 
unintelligent process, subject to none but material laws. 

It may, in fact, be suggested that if we wish to understand 
what “ Evolution” may signify, no example will be so instructive 
as that of the term itself. Until the period of Mr. Darwin’s 
appearance, although the relationships of living things one to 
another were fully recognized—at least in their broader 
features—which is, indeed, the basis of any “natural” system 
of classification, the idea that community of descent furnished 
the explanation was not adopted, simply because there 
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appeared to be no means by which transformation could have 
been effected. Mr. Darwin came, with his theory of Natural 
Selection, claiming to supply what was wanting, and to show 
that there was a force in nature capable of doing what was 
needed and changing one species into another. His system, 
elaborated with much ingenuity and immense industry, appeared 
so satisfactory that the conclusion was widely and enthusiasti- 
cally adopted that he had succeeded fully in his attempt, and 
made clear what had hitherto been dark, “Evolution” being 
now accepted as proved, not because of the phenomena 
previously known, but on account of the meaning put upon 
these phenomena by him. Time went on, and further investi- 
gation has been unfavourable to these first conclusions ; 
objections innumerable have presented themselves, difficulties 
have accumulated, till now, as we have been told, the Natural 
Selection theory, has sunk beneath the rank even of an 
hypothesis. Meanwhile no other theory that has been proposed 
to take its place has succeeded in obtaining any acceptance, 
even provisional, at all comparable with that which Darwinism 
once received, so much so that this system has never been 
dethroned in the popular imagination, simply from the want 
of a substitute, it being still commonly supposed, that the 
“Evolution” theory and tle “ Natural Selection” theory are 
one and the same, and that belief in the former is based on the 
arguments of Mr. Darwin. 

It thus appears that the grounds on which the doctrine of 
“Evolution” originally rested have disappeared, and that we 
are just where we were before Mr. Darwin published his Orzgzx 
of Species. To recur to an illustration already employed, we 
may indeed in the meantime have discovered numerous fresh 
footprints in the track, but are as far as ever from knowledge 
of a force capable of taking a single step. Yet, while this is 
so, it seems to be assumed, that the value of the final conclusion 
is nowise impaired, and that the validity of the “ Evolution ” 
theory is quite independent of that of the other theory whereon 
it was originally founded. The Darwinian hypothesis is made, 
in fact, to do the work which a nest does for a young bird, who 
requires to be sustained by it for a time, but presently spreads 
his wings and soars away self-supported, serenely indifferent to 
the fate of his early cradle. 

There has thus been effected a complete change of front in 
the evolutionary army. Their original position was this: “We 
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believe in ‘ Evolution,’ because Mr. Darwin’s theory, which is a 
theory of Evolution, explains the phenomena:” whereas now 
they say, “ We believe in ‘ Evolution,’ because of the phenomena, 
though unable to construct a theory which shall explain them.” 

Considerations such as these afford at least some justification 
for the attitude of those who ask for fuller information before 
they pin their faith to the popular creed ; and, unless it can be 
shown that the state of the case has been here wrongly exhibited, 
other motives than unreasoning bigotry may account for the 
position they assume. They wish to know what it is precisely 
that they are asked to believe. They do not wish to accept the 
doctrine contained in a word capable of many meanings, without 
knowing which of these is to be attached to it, and why it is to 
be accepted, nor because of such acceptation to find themselves 
involved in a system of beliefs resting on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the unsettled nature of the terminology employed. 

Our review of the situation would, however, be incomplete 
without further inspection of the evolutionists’ position accord- 
ing to themselves, and of the line of argument on which they 
would justify their unshaken belief in their cardinal dogma, 
despite their forced abandonment of the substructure on which 
originally it rested. The chain of progression in organic life, 
from lower to higher types, is, they say, undeniable. Whatever 
be the forces at work in organic nature, it is evident that asa 
matter of fact those forms were first produced wherein the 
various organs were less developed, and gradually through 
many stages of development its fullest perfection has been 
reached. Such facts naturally suggest the evolution of once 
form from another, although we have not yet discovered how 
that evolution was effected. The marks in the sand bear so 
unmistakeably the stamp of connexion, that we must perforce 
link them together, and we can do so only in this manner. 
On any other hypothesis than that of “ Evolution,” the orderly 
succession of families, genera, and species, is altogether meaning- 
less, while “ Evolution” explains it all: “ Evolution” is there- 
fore truly scientific, as Professor Marsh has said, “To doubt it 
is to doubt science.” 

Now, although as I have been contending, such an argument 
leaves much to be desired on the score of logical cogency, it 
undoubtedly appeals strongly to the imagination, and it will 
therefore be well, prescinding from the previous question of 
ways and means, to meet it on its own ground and inquire 
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what, so considered, it is worth. What of the succession of 
life-forms upon the earth? How does its history, so far as we 
know it, bear out the doctrines we have heard laid down? 

The means of answering these questions are opportunely 
supplied by Sir William Dawson in his recent book, Modern 
Ideas of Evolution ;+ wherein we shall find in convenient form, 
and with the sanction of competent authority, facts enough for 
our present purpose. 

In the first place, then, we have to begin by assuming the 
existence of life. On this, the foundation-stone of the whole 
edifice, Evolutionists do not claim to throw any light. Life, 
their ablest representatives strenuously declare, can come only 
from life. Life, on the other hand, by the testimony of the 
rocks, has not always been upon the earth. It had a beginning, 
but about that beginning science has no word to say. It may 
well appear that this deficiency vitiates all possible value in her 
after-conclusions, for the force producing life must surely have 
something, if not everything, to do with all its further develop- 
ments. This, however, is not our question now: we must, with 
those whose doctrines we are considering, take things as we find 
them, and proceed to inquire how far the history of Life as we 
know it, accords with the assertion that the “ Evolution” theory 
alone explains the facts. 

In the first place, what of the alleged fact, that life began on 
earth with the simplest forms, and has gradually mounted to 
greater and greater complexity, from a single generalized organ 
performing many functions in a less perfect manner, to a multi- 
tude of organs each specialized for the due performance of one? 
Broadly speaking we find this to be true, but that there is a 
most important qualification to be made. The first discovered 
forms of life were of low grades, indeed, but of high and perfect 
types within those grades ;* that is to say, they were forms to 
reach which a long process of development would be required. 
And similarly of the first specimens of the various tribes and 
families which have succeeded. With regard to the plants of 
the coal period Sir William Dawson tells us,’ “The land was 
clothed with an exuberant vegetation, not of the lowest types 
nor of the highest, but of intermediate forms, such as those of 
the pines, the club-mosses, and the ferns, all of which attained 
in those days to magnitudes and numbers of species unsurpassed, 


? London: The Religious Tract Society. 
2 Modern Ideas of Evolution, p. 93. + P. 99. 
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and in some cases unequalled, in the modern world. Nor do 
they show any signs of an unformed or imperfect state. Their 
seeds and spores, their fruits and spore-cases, are as elaborately 
constructed, the tissues and forms of their stems and leaves as 
delicate and beautiful, as in any modern plants. Nay more; 
the cryptogamous? plants of this age show a complexity and 
perfection of structure not attained to by their modern 
successors.” 

In like manner with regard to animals,? “The compound 
eyes and filmy wings of insects, the teeth, bones, and scales 
of batrachians and fishes; all are as perfectly finished, and 
many quite as complex and elegant, as in the animals of the 
present day.” Neither is it true to say of these that their 
earliest representatives represented their lowest orders: for 
instance,? “ Fishes appear, and soon abound in a great variety 
of species, representing types of no mean rank. ... On the 
land batrachian reptiles now abound, some of them being very 
high in the sub-class to which they belong.” At later periods 
of the geological chronicle, the same sort of story is repeated. 
At one time it is broad-leaved forest-trees that enter upon the 
scene,‘ altogether different from those of the previous chapter: 
at others lizard-like reptiles, birds and mammals, each stamped 
at its first coming with the essential characteristics of its class 
as we know it to-day, so that “it is impossible, except by 
violent suppositions, to connect them genetically with any 
predecessors.” But still more important is it to note the mode 
of appearance of each succeeding class. On the “Evolution” 
hypothesis, a new type of life should make its appearance but 
gradually and as it were tentatively. Mr. Darwin could not 
believe that the complex coincidences of many circumstances 
needed for the production of a new species could occur twice 
over, and so held that a species once extinct must for ever 
remain so, the exact causes which had originally produced it 
never recurring. Therefore the members of each group of allied 
forms must, he tells us, have sprung from some one progenitor.® 
According to this, a new form should have been propagated 
from the first representatives, elaborated by development, 
spreading gradually from the centre where these had appeared, 

1 Z.e. flowerless. 

2 Modern Ideas of Evolution, ibid, * P. 68: * P. 200. 

® Origin of Species, p. 303. It may be remarked that he should have said, ‘‘ from 


one fair of progenitors,” each member of which would have had to be independently 
developed to the same pattern. 
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to occupy other regions. But, as we read it in the rocks, this 
is not the account of the matter: on the contrary, “Many new 
forms appear to have been introduced at one time and appar- 
ently suddenly,! entering upon the scene “abruptly and in large 
numbers.” Such is the case with ferns, club-mosses, horsc-tails, 
and later on with the more perfect fruit-bearing trees; and 
among animals with corals, lamp-shells, cruioids, amphibians, 
reptiles, and mammals. Thus in what is known to geologists 
as the Cambrian age we obtain “a vast and varied accession 
of living things, which appear at once, as if by a sudden and 
simultaneous production of many kinds of animals,”? the sea 
swarming with creatures near akin to those which still inhabit 
it, and nearly as varied. Again, in the latter half of the 
Paleozoic period “we find a number of higher forms breaking 
upor us with the same apparent suddenness as in the case 
of the early Cambrian animals:”? fishes appear, batrachian 
reptiles, scorpions, spiders, insects, millipedes, and land snails ; 
and this not in one locality only, but over the whole northern 
hemisphere.*| So we proceed to the Mesozoic, or secondary 
rocks, with their dominant reptiles, where also birds and 
mammals first leave their trace; and to the Kainozoic, or 
Tertiary, where mammals displace the reptiles as the ruling 
class, and show themselves in infinite multiplicity of species. 
“So greatly indeed did mammalian life abound in this period, 
that in the middle part of the Tertiary most of the leading 
groups were represented by more numcrous species than at 
present, while many types then existing have now no repre- 
sentatives.” 

It is quite true that Mr. Darwin, who could not but see the 
difficulty thus raised, has set himself to answer it. He tells us® 
that we continually over-rate the perfection of the geological 
record, and that, imperfect as it is, types of plants or animals 
may well have existed long before we can find evidence of the 
fact. Moreover, that we do not make sufficient allowance for 
enormous times covered by each of our geological periods, 
so that there may have been an ample sufficiency for the 
gradual production of forms which appear to us to have been 
sprung suddenly upon the world. These pleas deserve full 
consideration—but, whatever their value, it has still to be 


1 Modern Ideas of Evolution, p. 93. 
2 Ibid. p. 97. 3 Jbid. P. 98. 4 Tbid. p. 99. 
"ae f0K. § Origin of Species, p. 303. 
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confessed that it is not the facts of geology which inculcate 
upon us the truth of “ Evolution,” but, rather, those facts, so far 
as we know them, have to be explained away in favour of that 
theory. Nature, so far as we have explored her records, knows 
as little of the manner in which, according to the evolutionary 
system, her various life-forms ought to have come on the stage, 
as she does of the melting of one form into another, not 
observed facts, but what Sir William Dawson calls “violent 
suppositions ” being in each case the basis of operations. 

Considerations no less important connect themselves with 
the question of time, on which subject, to judge from the 
utterances of the highest scientific authorities, there is still the 
most bewildering uncertainty. Evolutionists were long accus- 
tomed to treat the bank of Time as practically unlimited in its 
resources, and so draw upon it without scruple for millions and 
thousands of millions of years, wherein the transformations 
required by their system might have been effected, and the 
“enormous intervals of time” spoken of by Mr. Darwin above 
have always played an important part among the postulates 
of his school, the evidence for their existence being mainly 
derived from the formation of our various rocks and the rate 
at which, according to the ordinary laws of nature, they may be 
supposed to have been deposited. There are, however, other 
modes of attacking the problem, and these afford a very 
different result. It is several years since Sir William Thomson 
startled the scientific world by the announcement that, as the 
result of calculations based upon three distinct lines of investi- 
gation, all geological history must be limited within a maximum 
of one-hundred-million years. This was a mere fraction of the 
period required for evolutionary purposes, but more recently the 
same authority has found reason still further to reduce it by 
eighty per cent., now allowing but twenty million years at most 
for geological purposes. 

In this state of things it is hard to arrive at fixed and 
definite opinions on this all-important point, and the state of 
mind is surely excusable which elects to await fuller information 
before declaring a system to be indubitably proved, which 
requires for its justification, an allowance of time in the past 
practically unlimited. 

But, although thus unable to compute our time, with any 


1 Viz., the action of the tides upon the earth’s rotation—the age of the sun—and 
the temperature of the interior of the globe. 
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certainty, in terms of years, we can form a tolerably accurate 
notion of the relative length of geological periods, comparing 
each with the sum-total of them all. This relative com- 
putation opens up sundry questions both interesting and 
important, whereof one may be taken as a typical example. 
To the objection urged by anti-evolutionists that we do not 
find in nature, either living or fossil, the intermediate forms 
required to link species, genera, and families together, two 
answers have been given. The first of these we have already 
heard, namely, that the geological record is so imperfect as to 
make its silence by no means conclusive. But it is further 
maintained that in certain cases we actually have discovered 
the forms wanted, the links here being no longer “ missing” but 
“found,” and on the analogy of these we are invited to believe 
that fuller knowledge would remove the difficulty in other cases. 
Of the-creatures for which it is claimed that an actual pedigree 
has thus been supplied none has been made more prominent 
than the horse. “Of course,” says a popular writer,’ “every- 
body knows the wonderful pedigree of the horse and donkey 
family,” and in any work that undertakes to demonstrate 
“Evolution ” we are pretty sure to find a plate representing the 
comparative anatomy of the various discovered forms, leading 
gradually up to that with which we are so familiar. The 
instance is indeed for evolutionary purposes almost an 
ideal one. The earliest discovered animal in the series was 
about the size of a fox, had four distinct toes, and even the 
rudiment of a fifth; the creature, even at this early stage, 
having already begun, in the words of the author last cited, 
“to develope towards the distinctive peculiarity of his race—the 
solid hoof, adapted to free scouring over open grass-grown 
plains.” After him comes another, rather larger, with four 
toes only, and then a third, the size of a sheep, with but three, 
whereof the central is distinctly the largest, portending the 
ultimate absorption of the others. Then we come to a species 
which has attained the dimensions of a donkey, with one stout 
middle toe, much like a modern horse’s hoof, and a lateral toe 
on each side, which does not reach the ground—this arrange- 
ment being supposed to be adapted for soft and swampy 
ground. Finally, the full-blown horse himself has a single solid 
hoof, but retains in his splint-bones a vestige of these his last- 
lost toes. The chapter is undoubtedly a most interesting one 


1 Mr. Grant Allen, Vignettes from Nature, p. 191. 2 bid. 
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in the history of animal life, but before we are asked to put 
upon it the meaning for which evolutionists contend, there are 
sundry important considerations to be weighed. 

In the first place, the forms of which we have spoken, though 
composing an interesting and tolerably consecutive series, 
appear certainly zot to have been the ancestors of our actual 
horse. It is in the New World that we find remains of the 
animals above described (Eohzppus, Orohippus, Mesohippus, &c.), 
and, if these evolved into a horse at all, it was into the 
aboriginal horse of America, now altogether extinct, for the 
horses now found on that continent are all descended from 
animals imported from Europe. The genealogy of the extant 
horse has to be sought in quite a different line, being traced 
back to a much less promising source, the palgotherium, a 
creature which would seem to have closely resembled the 
modern tapir.1. Of the American horse, fossil remains have been 
discovered, and there can therefore be no doubt that any 
evolutionary process must connect with him the less perfect 
forms which America has produced. At the same time, as 
Sir William Dawson remarks, it is equally certain that had we 
not known of the American animal, these lower forms would 
have been unhesitatingly claimed as ancestors for ours. “ This 
simple consideration,” he adds,” “is sufficient to show that such 
genealogies are not of the nature of scientific evidence.” The 
horse, in fact, “has too many imaginary ancestors.” 

The American horse suggests another perplexing question. 
Traced, as we have seen, to a line of ancestors totally different 
from those of our genus Lguus, he has all the essential 
characters of that genus. According to this, as Mr. Mivart 
remarks, it would appear that “ Evolution” must be conducted 
on principles the very reverse of those generally assumed, not 
the starting-point, but the term to be reached ruling develop- 
ment, and diverse lines of organic structure being conducted to 
meet in one point. 

All this, however, though too important to be altogether 
neglected, is but incidental to our main point, which concerns 
the question of geological time. Confining our attention at 


1 This fact is quite lost sight of in many popular works on the evolutionary side, 
as those of Mr. Clodd, Mr. Grant Allen, and Dr. Andrew Wilson, from which it 
would appear that the New and Old World forms compose but one series, and that 
the members of each are available to fill gaps in the other. 

2 Modern Ideas of Evolution, p. 110. 
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present to the horse of America, concerning whose supposed 
ancestry we have fuller information, we find the evolutionary 
account of his genesis to be met by a difficulty which appears 
insuperable. The geological period in which we have any 
evidence of the higher mammalia (placental mammals), is that 
known as the Tertiary, or Kainozoic, which is again divided 
into three sub-periods, the Eocene (the oldest), Miocene, and 
Pliocene. But the earliest equine animal, the Eohippus, is 
found in the lowest of these, the Eocene, and it is itself some- 
what “developed,” as is shown by its rudimentary toe. This 
creature unquestionably belongs to the class of Ungulates 
(or hoofed quadrupeds), and it thus appears that the whole of 
the time from the lower Tertiary onwards has been required 
for the comparatively small change of one ungulate animal into 
another. But the difference between ungulate animals and 
non-ungulates are far more fundamental than those separating 
animals of the same class, and a proportionately greater length 
of time must have been required for the process of development 
by which the ungulates, or any similar class, were evolved. 
There is, however, no time left for the purpose. Measuring it, 
as has been said, only by geological periods, we should thus be 
carried to a point far anterior to that at which we have any 
reason to suppose mammalian animals to have existed at all ; 
and it must be remembered that whatever length of time was 
required to make an ungulate, immensely more was needed to 
make a mammal, the differences between mammals and non- 
mammals, being, again, far more radical than those between 
one mammal and another. Thus even if we suppose nature 
to have had at her disposal a number of years sufficient for 
each of the changes required, we find that reckoned in terms 
of her own processes the time is quite inadequate for evolu- 
tionary purposes. 

This may, I think, be fairly taken as a sample of our 
experience, should we attempt rigorously to examine the 
cogency of those arguments by which “ Evolution” is commonly 
held to be established. That they “prove” anything, under- 
standing “proof” as science usually understands the term, 
can hardly be seriously maintained: till scientific proof be 
produced, to suspend our judgment should not be unscientific. 

But, to retrace our course a little, there is a great deal more 
than this. It is taken for granted that “Evolution” is not a fact 
only but a principle—a cause as well as a result, and that by 
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discovering living things to have been evolved, we have found 
out the full secret of their being. It is the great “Law of 
Evolution” that has governed the construction of the world, 
just as its counterpart, the Law of Progress, regulates the 
varying phases of society. In obedience to this law organisms 
progress, as a rule, from lower to higher forms, being more 
and more ingeniously contrived for the different functions 
they have to perform. Setting aside the consideration that 
laws neither make nor execute themselves, while the laws of 
nature are no more than summary statements of observed fact, 
and granting, for the sake of argument, that this particular law 
may possibly be the ultimate explanation of the operations of 
nature, it remains evident that faith in so important an agent 
ought to justify itself by being able to show a very solid and 
satisfactory basis. Till this be done those will assuredly be 
found who are not ashamed to remain profoundly sceptical in 
regard of “Evolution,” however nimble and various be the 
intellectual and verbal evolutions performed by its champions. 


J. G. 
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ONCE upon a time—now about thirty years ago—a Catholic 
priest made his appearance in a Bavarian police-court, accused 
of doctoring people and thus depriving the rightful medical 
authorities of their bread. “As I left the court,” this priest 
recounts, “I met two men who knew of the summons I had 
received. These asked me how I had fared. ‘I fared perfectly 
well; was my reply,‘no guilt can be imputed to me. The 
police director advised me to have nothing more to do with cold 
water, and he is the very man who would most require it, for 
he is certain to have an apoplectic stroke in a very short time ; 
I observed many unmistakeable symptoms,’ A fortnight later 
the police director was actually struck by apoplexy, and died 
soon after. It was my firm conviction that the evil might 
easily have been averted.” 

The name of the teller of this story is Sebastian Kneipp, 
a name which a couple of years ago was unknown to many 
in Germany and Austria, and which, until a few months ago— 
that is until an article entitled, “The Wo6rishofen Water-cure 
and Pfarrer Kneipp,” appeared in the December number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine—was unknown to all but a few in 
England. To the great mass in England he will, no doubt, 
remain undiscovered until the English translation of his book 
has introduced him to a wider circle of readers. But on the 
German-speaking portion of the Continent the Kneipp agitation 
may be said to have reached boiling-point. 

While there are many who set him on the pedestal of a deity, 
there are others who decry him as a charlatan. I do not 
intend to do either; all I purpose is to put down in rough 
jottings my personal experiences of Worishofen, which may 
not be unwelcome to those who know something about Kneipp 
and would like to know more, as well as to those who know 
nothing about Kneipp and would like to know something. 
For the benefit of any to whom the word Kneipp is as yet 
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Greek and who do not chance to have the December Blackwood 
at hand, let it be here briefly observed that Pfarrer Kneipp is 
an old village priest, living in Bavaria, whose book, Mezne 
Wasserkur (“My Water-Cure”) reached its twentieth edition 
the other day. 

It is impossible to talk of the “cure” without first talking 
of the man, and as the child is father of the man, a glance 
backwards at Kneipp’s early years will not be amiss. 

Sebastian Kneipp’s father was a weaver, a very poor and lowly 
weaver, as he is very fond of repeating with a sort of curious 
pride. From his earliest boyhood the wish to become a priest 
possessed him. When he was fourteen, he once rose softly in 
the night-time and stole out of the house. His father came 
after him and wanted to know where he was off to. Sebastian 
was on his way to a priest in the neighbourhood in order to 
consult him about the wish of his heart. The elder Kneipp 
apparently did not sympathize with his son’s ambition, for he 
dismissed him with the mocking remark: “You can tell him 
how well you have kept the fourth commandment.” 

From the priest Sebastian learnt that in order to complete his 
studies he would require two thousand florins. He immediately 
began to save up. In three years’ time he had saved up seventy- 
five florins (a little over £6). This capital he kept hidden in 
the garret, under a loose beam. When he was seventeen, the 
house caught fire and burnt to the ground. All that Sebastian 
found of his seventy-five florins was a small lump of silver lying 
among the ashes. He sold his silver-clump for seven florins 
and began to save up anew. The idea of abandoning his 
purpose never seems even to have occurred to him. 

He was aged twenty-one when the chaplain, Mathias Merkle, 
took pity on him and began to give him private instruction. 
The years of hard work which followed very nearly put an 
end to the over-eager student. “In the year 1847,” as he says, 
“TI was on the edge of the grave.” Then it was that chance 
threw into his way a small book dating from last century and 
treating of cold water cures. To this book (the name of whose 
author is Johann Sigmund Hahn) Kneipp owes his life and 
Worishofen its present reputation. 

In the seminary which he entered in 1850, and where, by 
reason of his prematurely old appearance, he was nicknamed 
“Vater Kneipp,” he first began to experiment upon others. 
One of his fellow-students was in a very desperate plight and 
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confided in Kneipp. In the dead of night the two young men 
used to climb out of the window, and at the pump in the yard, 
in constant terror of being surprised, Kneipp administered the 
douches to his first patient. Presently it was observed with 
surprise that the sick student instead of dying, was getting 
better. Somebody betrayed “Vater Kneipp,” who was imme- 
diately summoned before the Superior, from whom he received 
a reprimand, though a mild one. “It is lucky,” remarked the 
Superior, “that I did not know of this before, else I should have 
been bound to put a stop to it.” 

This was but the first of the many disagreeables which 
doctoring was to bring him. Over and over again, as he 
himself declares, has he resolved to give up this branch of his 
activity. Whenever as a young priest he was removed to a new 
parish, he regularly made up his mind to throw doctoring 
overboard, and to make a fresh start, as it were. But there 
was no escape for him, his spirit had no rest ; the bodies of his 
parishioners seemed to appeal to him almost as loudly as did 
their souls. “Should that which has brought me help not bring 
help to others as well?” was the question which pursued him. 

It was just after one of these “ fresh starts” that Kneipp was 
once sent to visit a sick peasant-woman who poured out a 
detailed account of her symptoms. Kneipp listened and held 
his tongue. Having given her some strictly religious advice he 
went home, much pleased with himself. But, do what he would, 
the case haunted him. For two days he struggled with himself, 
on the third he went back to the patient and prescribed a few 
cold water applications. The woman was cured, and from that 
time forward Kneipp gave up making fresh starts. 

Had he not done so, Worishofen might yet be the obscure 
village it was five years ago. It is a village still, of course—it 
has not had time to grow into anything else—but presents the 
strange spectacle of a village into which very nearly three times 
the legitimate number of inhabitants has been forcibly thrust. 
I shall not easily forget my first night at Worishofen. I had 
left home, knowing very little about the place I was bound for, 
and only having read Pfarrer Kneipp’s book. When I reached 
Munich it occurred to me that it might possibly be more 
prudent to secure a lodging beforehand, and having learnt 
from a stray pamphlet that Worishofen possessed three inns, 
I selected one at random and telegraphed to the “ Sonne,” 
requesting that two well-situated rooms should be reserved for 
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me. I then got into the two o’clock train with an easy con- 
science. When I got out again at Tiirkheim I was beginning 
to feel somewhat less easy. The only conveyance to be seen 
was a distinctly antique yellow Ste/wagen, carpeted with straw, 
and under charge of a most kind-hearted looking postillion with 
a perpetual smile upon his face, but a rather too leisurely 
manner—for a postillion. He seemed in no hurry whatever 
to start, and once having started he seemed in still less of a 
hurry to arrive. It was growing dusk when my six fellow- 
sufferers and myself were deposited before the Posthaus at 
Worishofen. Here we were pounced upon by an individual 
who introduced himself to us as the Quarttermezster (quarter- 
master), but whose legitimate occupation, as I subsequently 
learnt, was that of a butcher. In time I got quite used to 
meeting Herr Gastel in the early hours of the morning with a 
murderous-looking knife by his side, and girt with a blood- 
stained linen apron; while after 9 a.m., he was never seen 
except in the most decent of attires, laden with portmanteaus 
and heading a string of breathless and roofless travellers, of 
whom he was seeking to dispose. 

Being closely cross-examined by Herr Gastel, I confessed 
that I had telegraphed to the “Sonne.” The quartermaster 
smiled. 

“Well, go to the ‘Sonne,’” he said in what struck me asa 
compassionate tone, “and after that, in case you want me, 
you'll find me at the ‘ Adler.’” 

I went to the “Sonne,” though by this time my heart was 
in the heels of my boots. The landlord was standing in the 
doorway. Had he got my telegram? A shrug and a vindictive 
glance was the only reply. Evidently the good man had taken 
my message to be a hoax. Finally, through the good offices 
of Herr Gastel, whom I found at the “Adler” drinking beer 
in the postillion’s company, and on whose mercy I was only too 
happy humbly to throw myself, I was fortunate enough to be 
given a species of hole to sleep in that night. That is to say, 
“sleep” is scarcely the right expression to use. I am not 
exaggeratedly nervous, and a mouse gnawing at a bread-crust 
does not necessarily keep me awake, but when it comes to mice 
scampering over your bed-clothes and taking flying leaps over 
your very pillows, then possibly people with even stronger 
nerves than mine would give up sleep as a bad job. 

By next day, however, I was lodged in a room which even 
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possessed a sofa, one of the half-dozen sofas of the place, as 
Herr Gastel pointed out. This sofa I discovered to be a quite 
recent acquisition. My landlord, who was no less a person 
than the burgomaster of the place (a baker by profession), had 
invested in this rare article of furniture on the strength of the 
increasing stream of visitors, and the question as to whether the 
Pfarrer would live long enough to render the investment a 
profitable one considerably exercised his mind. In the mean- 
time his purchase created a good deal of sensation among his 
relations. At all sorts of unexpected times the burgomaster’s 
exceedingly ample figure would fill the doorway, and the 
request would be proffered whether this or that cousin, or 
nephew, or aunt, might be permitted to look at the new sofa. 

Permission being granted, Herr Birk would step modestly 
aside, and, with his hands in his pockets and a becoming blush 
upon: his full-moon countenance, would drink in the compli- 
ments poured upon the precious acquisition. 

But it is not about Worishofen and its ways and manners 
that I mean to speak, but about Pfarrer Kneipp, without whom 
Worishofen would simply not be Worishofen. 

The moment when I first saw him in full activity is one that 
will always live as a picture in my memory. I had been told 
that 8 am.was the hour at which consultations began, and 
accordingly soon after eight I presented myself at the door of 
the Pfarrhof. Having opened it I stood still in dismay. The 
whole of the lobby was crammed with expectant patients. 
Peasants in various quaint costumes elbowed ladies in fashion- 
able bonnets, and monks in hairy habits stood alongside of 
dandified youths. From time to time the door which led into 
the Pfarrer’s sitting-room opened, and each time this was the 
signal for a sort of free-fight, which ended by a group of the 
inside patients forcing their way out, and a group of the fore- 
most and most energetic of the outside patients—men and 
women indiscriminately—forcing their way in. When I had 
fully grasped the situation my first impulse was to turn and 
fly, but to move backwards had by this time become as 
impossible as to move forwards, and besides my curiosity was 
beginning to be mightily aroused. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before, half-suffocated by the close 
atmosphere, I succeeded in shoving myself through the door- 
way. Having recovered my breath and put my hat straight 
I proceeded to take stock of my surroundings. The room was 
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comparatively empty, that is to say, there were not much more 
than twenty people in it. On a seat against the wall, with a 
long deal table before him and a white Pomeranian dog nestling 
at his side, the Pfarrer was seated. In the lobby there had 
been a constant buzz of voices, but here all was silent, except 
for the quavering tones of some patient whose turn had come 
to approach the tribunal, or for the slow and measured words 
of the Pfarrer. At each end of the table a doctor sat making 
notes ; several other individuals, whom I afterwards discovered 
to be likewise doctors, were lounging in the window embrasures. 
But I looked at nothing but the Pfarrer. His photographs had 
prepared me for something striking in the way of a human 
countenance, and I cannot say that I was disappointed. The 
contrast between the snow-white hair and the dark, bushy eye- 
brows (I believe they are the bushiest eye-brows I ever saw), 
would make him remarkable anywhere. The features are 
indeed heavy, even coarse, but the penetrating glance of the 
black eyes and the expression of intense yet calm energy which 
is stamped on the face quite redeems Kneipp’s countenance 
from any approach to the commonplace 

This combination of calmness and energy always struck me 
as being his peculiar characteristic. Never before have I seen 
such concentrated energy so utterly free from any taint of 
restlessness, nor such perfect calm so innocent of any suspicion 
of apathy. In this combination, I believe, lies the secret of his 
power. 

As to calmness, a very considerable portion of that quality 
is indispensable in the life which he now leads. To call it the 
life of a hunted animal is scarcely an exaggeration. The 
glimpse I had of the press of visitors on the first day was as 
nothing to what the advancing season brought with it. The 
Pfarrer’s every movement was closely spied upon; if the well- 
known figure in the shabby soutane and the black skull-cap was 
seen to enter a house, a crowd of patients would immediately 
collect to seize upon him as he came out. People would lie in 
wait for him behind corners and round walls. The more 
fastidious patients racked their brains for ingenious methods 
of securing private interviews. The favourite of these methods, 
and the one to which I oftenest had recourse, was to bribe the 
Pfarrer’s grand-niece, Mariedl, with sweetmeats; for Mariedl 
stands even nearer to Pfarrer Kneipp’s heart than the Pomer- 
anian “ Spitz,” and no wish of hers is refused. 
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There were moments when the perpetual persecution became 
almost ludicrous. I remember how one evening when the 
Pfarrer was mounting the steps of the Dominican convent 
where he takes his meals, a pale and haggard woman planted 
herself across his passage. “I have waited for three hours,” 
she almost shrieked, with what was evidently the courage of 
despair.. “I am going away to-morrow morning and I simply 
must speak to you.” 

“My good woman,” said Kneipp, “you shall speak to me, 
but it is long past the supper hour and I want to eat my soup 
first ; only my soup, I don’t ask for anything more, but A/ease 
let me eat my soup.” 

The whole personality of the man is imbued with a truly 
patriarchal simplicity. No description can hope to give any 
idea of his mingled quaintness and dignity, nor of that genial 
kindness which neither his rough exterior nor curt manner can 
conceal. While self-reliance forms a marked feature of his 
character, self-consciousness is to him an unknown aarticle. I 
was at Worishofen at the time when Kneipp received a summons 
from the Prince Regent of Bavaria, who wished to make his 
acquaintance. To most country priests this would have brought 
great elation and some trepidation. Kneipp was ncither elated 
nor alarmed, but only rather provoked at having to buy a pair 
of gloves. A gentleman of my acquaintance who happened to 
be in the Pfarrhof while he was making his travelling prepara- 
tions was consulted on this point. 

“Look here,” said Kneipp, emerging from his room with a 
black coat on, whose buttons were obviously having rather a hard 
time of it, and with a very tall and hairy chimney-pot upon his 
head. “Look here, are you quite certain that it is necessary to 
wear gloves at an audience?” 

Mr. N replied that it certainly was customary to do so. 

“Well,” said the Pfarrer with a sigh, “I'll buy a pair, but 
I'll throw them away directly I come out.” 

On his return from Munich he told this same gentleman 
triumphantly that he had not had to buy any gloves, after 
all, as luckily he had been able to borrow a pair from a 
friend. 

The simplicity of his ideas is particularly remarkable in the 
matter of fees. “Are you poor or rich?” is the startling 
question with which he generally meets his patients’ inquiries 
as to their doctor’s bill. A peasant-woman who hesitated with 
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her reply was helped out of the difficulty in the following 
manner : “ How many cows have you got?” 

“ Four.” 

“ How many children?” 

“ Five.” 

“Go along; I won’t take any money from you.” 

Chance plays a great part in the settling of accounts. 
Another woman was just being dismissed without any charge 
when the Pfarrer called her back. 

“Wait a bit,” he said, “you needn’t have paid anything, but 
since your daughter has got so many flowers on her hat you 
can give me a mark.” 

A short time ago there was an American millionaire at 
Worishofen. After having taken the baths for about five weeks, 
he asked the Pfarrer how much he owed him. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the Pfarrer, who was busy at the 
moment. Just then a bystander whispered into his ear that 
this patient was enormously rich. “Oh, you’re the millionaire, 
are you? Well, then, pay five marks.” 

Many are the characteristic sayings attributed to Kneipp. 
During the first interview which Baron Nathaniel Rothschild 
(who visited Worishofen last autumn) had with the Pfarrer, he 
began by giving a minute description of his manner of living, 
and more particularly of his diet. Kneipp listened patiently to 
the account of what the Baron took for breakfast, of what his 
adgeuner & la fourchette consisted, of what his luncheon and of 
what his dinner. “And now, what is the matter with me?” 
inquired the distinguished patient, or, to translate more literally : 
«What is wanting to me?” (Was fehlt mir?) “It is a second 
stomach that is wanting to you,” replied Kneipp, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

Another time, the conversation having turned upon the 
merits of soap in general, Kneipp, who always declares that 
people make much too much fuss about this particular com- 
modity, cut short the argument with the following remark : 
“What I say is that if soap was of such importance, God 
Almighty would have created a soap-boiler first, and then only 
have set about making Adam.” 

Kneipp is no friend of book-learning. “If I had studied 
more I would have thought less,” was his reply to a fellow-priest 
who was regretting that his unusual powers had not been 
further developed by study; and once I heard him say that if 
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he was to be born again, he would take great care to wear out 
two dozen pair of fustian trowsers before he opened one book. 

All this time I have said nothing about the “cure” itself, 
neither do I intend to enter into this subject deeply, and yet 
it must be touched upon. An extract from the Preface to 
Meine W’asserkur will perhaps best illustrate the line of thought 
on which he works: “Cut carefully through with a pair of 
scissors one of the threads which run from the centre to the 
outer circle of a spider’s web. The whole network shrinks ; 
those squares and triangles which are spun with such wonderful 
exactitude are turned all at once into irregular, disorderly 
shapes. How false would be the argument: This is a confused 
business, the spider must have been thinking of something else 
while she was spinning her web, and have made nothing but 
mistakes! Stretch the little thread again to its proper piace, 
and the marvellous symmetry is instantly restored. The whole 
art consists in looking for and finding that one little thread. 
Who merely gropes about in the web destroys it entirely. 
The application of this I leave to each person’s judgment, 
and conclude with the answer to our question: How simple, 
how free of complications and how easy, I might almost say 
how entirely are all mistakes made impossible, when I know 
that every illness rests in disturbances of the circulation. The 
work of healing can only have the two-fold task: either I must 
lead back the irregularly circulating blood to its normal course, 
or I must seek to extirpate the bad juices which are mixed 
with the blood.” 

And now as to the means he uses. The book of Johann 
Sigmund Hahn is the foundation-stone on which he has built up 
his system, but the system is, nevertheless, Kneipp’s own. 
Cold water is his first and foremost weapon, applied in various 
manners. There are two points which particularly distinguish 
his treatment from that of other hydropaths ; these are, firstly, 
the very short duration of the applications (a cold bath is 
scarcely ever allowed to extend over ten seconds), and secondly, 
the fact that the patient is never permitted to use a towel, but 
is instructed to put his dry clothes on to his wet body, and to 
regain his normal temperature by exercise. 

Kneipp also teaches—to the great horror of some people— 
that it is not only not injurious, but even in some cases highly 
beneficial to go under a cold douche when in full perspiration. 
In fact, at the moment of approaching your guss you scarcely 
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can be too warm for his taste. A most amusing illustration 
of this theory took place last summer. A certain Jesuit Father 
who was visiting Worishofen had undertaken to preach in the 
Pfarrer’s place on one of the great feast-days. It was during 
the dog-days, and what between the weather and the glow of 
fervour into which he worked himself, Pater P was feeling 
very much the reverse of either refreshing or refreshed as he 
descended the pulpit steps. In the sacristy he found the Pfarrer 
waiting. “That was a splendid sermon,” said Kneipp, as with 
a beaming face he embraced him, “and now come and have an 
Oberguss, you're exactly at the right temperature for it.” 

Next to cold water, herbs of various sorts stand high in his 
favour, but these only play a secondary part in the “cure.” 

Kneipp not only teaches people how to get well, he takes 
great pains to teach them how to keep well. Besides the bare- 
foot promenade which is the chief of his Abhdrtungsmittel, he 
has many and various recipes for the strengthening of the 
general system. Regarding both diet and clothing his theories. 
are very pronounced. Tea and coffee are utterly condemned, 
beer and wine only very conditionally allowed. Such things. 
as warm baths or woollen underclothing are held up to entire 
reprobation. “Return to Nature!” is the war-cry with which 
he takes the field against the effeminacy of the age. 

As long as it could be done, the medical world at large 
ignored Kneipp’s existence; latterly, however, doctors have 
come to recognize that the Pfarrer of Worishofen is a fact that 
has to be reckoned with. He has become one of the burning 
questions of the day; you have got to take your choice, to be 
either a Kneippianer or an Anti-Kneippianer. Far from feeling 
any animosity towards doctors, Kneipp himself is never tired 
of calling upon them to take up his labours. 

A certain number have responded to his call—witness the 
numerous “ Kneipp establishments” which with the rapidity of 
mushrooms have sprung up all over Germany—but the bulk 
of scientific men prefer to talk of him as a charlatan. Only a 
few months ago Doctor F delivered a lecture in Vienna in 
which he did not deny that some extraordinary cures had taken 
place at Worishofen, but maintained that these were to be 
attributed to the same causes that lay at the bottom of the 
Lourdes “ miracles,” viz. great fervour and unusual excitement, 
which especially in nervous diseases have frequently done 
wonders. A doctor, as the lecturer further urged, who knows 
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nothing of anatomy, is precisely as helpless as a watchmaker 
who knows nothing of the construction of a watch. 

This last argument sounds perfectly rational, in fact a great 
deal that is said against Kneipp sounds sensible in the extreme, 
but I have considerable difficulty in reconciling it with the facts 
that have come under my personal observation. 

The following are only a few of these facts, briefly recounted. 

A little girl, aged three, was brought to Worishofen while I 
was there, unable cither to walk or to stand. The doctors could 
do nothing for her. At the end of eight weeks she crossed the 
room for the first time without aid, and within the next few 
weeks grew perfectly steady upon her legs. 

Herr K , a Viennese youth of extremely elegant 
appearance, had been troubled szuce his birth by a curious 
sort of convulsive twitch of the head. Whenever I saw him 
coming along the village street I could not help watching 
anxiously for the twitch, and wondering how often it would 
return while he was in sight. When he left Wo6rishofen—at the 
end of about four weeks—there was scarcely any trace of it 
remaining. 

A certain Fraulein Mathilde, a girl of about fifteen, came to 
Worishofen, suffering from an affection of the spinal nerve, 
which made it impossible for her to lift a foot from the ground. 
Every effort to do so, as her mother told me, resulted only in a 
convulsive movement. She had been there ten weeks when I 
saw her, and was able to walk quite easily, though she still took 
a stick with her by way of precaution. 

A lady who was visiting Worishofen for the second time, 
told me that during her first stay there in October, 1889, an 
Augsburger shopkeeper, who was supposed to be dying of 
some disease of the lungs, had presented himself to Kneipp, 
while she was standing by. The Pfarrer regarded him 
attentively while he gave his account, then he turned to one 
of the doctors present: “ Doctor,” he said, “that man has got 
nothing wrong with his lungs; it is Bright’s kidney disease that 
he is suffering from.” Then he turned back to the patient. 
“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I promise you that you will be 
well in five weeks.” My informant assured me that this came 
true to the letter. When at the end of five weeks his wife 
came to fetch him home she was so overwhelmed with joy at 
his improved appearance, that she could do nothing but sob 
out her gratitude to the Pfarrer. 
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Opposite to the Burgomaster’s house there stood a bench, 
on which I had often observed a delicate looking youth in 
rags, sitting in the sunshine. One day I entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and he told me his story. He had been a printer’s 
apprentice at Passau, and had fallen dangerously ill in conse- 
quence of a Blei-Vergiftung (lead-poisoning), contracted in the 
atmosphere of the printing-house. Several doctors pronounced 
his case to be hopeless, but Kneipp’s book fell into his hands, 
upon which he started for Worishofen, 02 foot, since he had not 
a mark in the world. He begged his way along and reached his 
destination at last, after having walked for sixty hours. Being 
lodged by some charitable peasants, he spent the first month 
in bed, daily visited by the Pfarrer, despite the press of visitors. 
At the time I am speaking of he was visibly gaining strength, 
and looked forward confidently to the future. 

One particularly striking case was that of Count H——. 
This gentleman, with whom I am well acquainted, left the 
Austrian army several years ago, being compelled to take this 
step—as Doctor E assured me—in consequence of some 
acute spinal disease. I met him again at Worishofen, where he 
had been during the cure for a little over three weeks, and was 
feeling so well that he was seriously thinking of re-entering the 
army. Doctor E himself had come to Worishofen merely 
out of curiosity and in a very incredulous frame of mind; I 
believe it was Count H ’s recovery that completed his con- 
version. “I came here as Saul, but I am going back as Paul,” 
he told me. 

Of course it would be absurd if I were to assert that all the 
sick people who came to Worishofen while I was there went 
away in perfect health. “ Against death there grows no herb,” 
as the Germans say. The cure appears to be much more 
appropriate to certain classes of diseases than to others; 
although, not being an expert, I will not venture to speak 
with any authority on this point. 

To my mind the one great objection to Kneipp is that there 
is only one Kneipp. The more patients come to Worishofen 
the less will be the cures effected. Not long ago I read ina 
German paper that sixty-nine new rooms had been prepared 
by some enterprising builders for the reception of the rush of 
visitors which this season is bringing. This is all very well; 
but Kneipp has not got sixty-nine pair of eyes, nor yet sixty- 
nine hands, nor sixty-nine brains. The burden is too great for 
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the shoulders of one man, and since it goes against his heart to 
turn any one from the door, he of necessity becomes superficial. 

I was about to lay down my pen, when there occurred to 
my mind a story that was told me last summer, and that will 
perhaps best illustrate the mighty impression which Kneipp’s 
personality produces on those who come in contact with him. 
It is the story of a Jew who had returned from Worishofen, 
cured of some grave disease, and who was pouring out his 
admiration of Kneipp. Having exhausted all such expressions 
as: “Benefactor of mankind,” “Instrument of Providence,” &c., 
and groping mildly for a climax, he arrived at the finale: “He 
is—he is the Messiah!” 
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PART III. 


THE measure of toleration granted in 1778, which had aroused 
all the Protestant fury of the Lord George Gordon riots, was 
very limited, but the Catholics were quite right to accept it as 
sure to lead to more. Lord North had said to Mr. William 
Sheldon, through whose hands all negotiation between Govern- 
ment and the Catholics passed at that time, “ At first be satisfied 
with anything. The great object is to make a breach in the 
wall of intolerance. Do this, and if you act with prudence, and 
are not too much in a hurry, you will certainly get on.” The 
wisdom of this advice was shown by the speedy passing of the 
Toleration Act in 1791, which was a very substantial instalment 
of our civil rights. 

It may well be imagined that some Catholics were over- 
eager to obtain these concessions. The relaxation of the penal 
laws had naturally produced the effect of causing Catholics to 
fear and dread their revival. As long as they were on the 
statute-book, this might happen at any time. The discus- 
sion on the repeal of these laws, the hesitation of their friends, 
the opposition of their enemies, induced them to make a bid to 
Protestants for their liberty. Not content with denying the 
false charges that were made against the teaching of the Church, 
and Protestant misrepresentations of Catholic practice ; in their 
eagerness to obtain the object in view, some Catholics went too 
far in their desire to please Protestants. The position of the 
Vicars Apostolic was thus made extremely difficult. 

In 1782, at a meeting of Catholics, five laymen belonging to 
old and highly respected Catholic families were appointed a 
Committee for five years to promote the political interests of 
Catholics. The Vicars Apostolic at the time were Bishop James 
Talbot in London, and his brother, Bishop Thomas Talbot, in 
the Midland District, brothers of George 14th Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; in the Western District Bishop Charles Walmesley, the 
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mathematician; in the Northern Bishop Matthew Gibson, 
The collision between the Committee and the Bishops may 
be judged by the fact that when Bishop Matthew Gibson 
died in 1790, his brother and successor in the Episcopate, 
Bishop William Gibson, wrote to Propaganda that his death 
had been hastened by grief at the attempts made by many to 
diminish or destroy the Pope’s authority and jurisdiction in 
England. 

The Committee began by urging what would have been a 
very reasonable request if it had been put forward on good 
motives. They asked that an English Hierarchy should be 
substituted for our ecclesiastical government by Vicars 
Apostolic. The avowed motive was based on ignorance of 
Canon Law, for it was “that the frequent recurrence to Rome 
for dispensations, and other ecclesiastical matters may cease.” 
Bishops in ordinary stand in as much need of faculties from 
the Holy See as Vicars Apostolic, in order to grant the dispen- 
sations of which the Committee speaks. 

The appointment of this Committee had been for five years. 
Before that time had elapsed, it was remodelled and its number 
raised to ten, but its spirit did not change. The Committee of 
five had proposed, in 1786, as a doctrinal test, to be signed by 
all Catholics and presented. to Parliament, a statement of 
Catholic principles with reference to God and the country, 
which was an anonymous tract, edited, with alterations, by the 
Reverend Joseph Berington. The London Vicar Apostolic 
wrote to his brother in the Midlands, “If such a test is neces- 
sary, they should have told us why, and asked the thing of us, 
instead of choosing for us.” The opposition of the Bishops, 
aided by the learned Bishop Hay, a Scotch Vicar Apostolic, 
saved the English Catholics from committing themselves to 
this unauthorized “ doctrinal test.” 

In the following year, 1787, the newly-formed Committee of 
ten laymen printed a circular that contained these words: “We 
beg leave to observe that the ecclesiastical government by Vicars 
Apostolic is by no means essential to our religion, and that it is 
not only contrary to the primitive practice of the Church, but 
is in direct opposition to the Statute of Premunire and 
Provisors.” Canon Flanagan, in his H/estory of the Church in 
England, is deservedly severe on Catholics who appeal to the 
primitive from the present discipline of the Church, and shelter 
themselves behind persecuting statutes. 
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To strengthen the Committee and remove the general 
distrust felt by Catholics of the lower and middle classes, three 
clerical members were added to it in 1788, Bishop Charles 
Berington, Coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of the Midland 
District, the Reverend Joseph Wilks, and, besides these two 
who had always been favourable to their proceedings, Bishop 
James Talbot, the London Vicar Apostolic. Their object was 
to draw him over to their side; his, as he told Dr. Milner, was 
to restrain them by a formal protest. The Bishop’s presence, 
however, was no check on the Committee. 

A “Declaration and Protestation” was prepared by’ the 
Committee and was very largely signed by both clergy and 
laity throughout the country. Milner strove in vain to obtain a 
change in various expressions that were theologically inexact, 
as that “neither the Pope nor any prelate nor any priest can 
absolve us or any of us from, or dispense with, the obligation 
of any compact or oath whatsoever.” “This,” wrote Dr. Milner, 
“is protesting more than is strictly true.” 

The title, “A Protestation,” given to this document, had 
an object. It was intended to break down the distinction 
between Catholics and their Protestant fellow-subjects by the 
adoption of the epithet “Protesting” for Catholics also, 
reserving the name of “ Papist” for all who should hold what 
they protest against. The Relief Bill prepared by the Catholic 
Committee proposed that all Catholics who desired to benefit 
by its provisions should sign this declaration in a court of 
justice. “I, A. B., do hereby declare myself to be a Protesting 
Catholic Dissenter.” And one of the clauses of the Bill provided 
that no child of a “ Protesting Catholic” should be educated a 
“Papist.” In spite of promises previously made that they 
would propose no new oath, the Committee attached to their 
Bill a form of oath, which amongst other things declared that 
no foreign prince or prelate hath or ought to have “any spiritual 
authority, power or jurisdiction whatsoever, that can directly or 
indirectly affect or interfere with the independence, sovereignty, 
laws or constitution of this kingdom, or with the civil or 
ecclesiastical government thereof, as by law established.” 

The Vicars Apostolic met at Hammersmith and wrote an 
Encyclical Letter to all the faithful of the four districts of 
England. “We think it necessary to notify to you that, having 
held a meeting on the 19th of October, 1789, after mature deli- 
beration and previous discussions, we unanimously condemned 
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the new form of an oath intended for the Catholics, published 
in Woodfall’s Register, June 26, 1789, and declared it unlawful 
to be taken. We also declared that none of the faithful, clergy 
or laity, under our care, ought to take any oath, or subscribe to 
any new instrument, wherein the interests of religion are con- 
cerned, without the previous approbation of their respective 
Bishops.” The Vicars Apostolic had with them in their meeting 
as counsellors two Bishops, the Coadjutors of two of their 
number, and two priests, one of whom was the famous John 
Milner, then in charge of the Winchester mission. His presence 
there is strongly indicative of the mind of the Vicars Apostolic 
on the subjects under discussion, for he was the true, unwearied, 
and ultimately successful champion of the Church’s spiritual 
liberty during this long and painful controversy in the midst 
of the Catholics of England. The Hammersmith Encyclical 
expressed in plain terms that view of the matters under dis- 
cussion which was taken by Dr. Milner throughout. That he, 
and the English Vicars Apostolic, were in the right from the 
outset, is shown by the fact that the Bishops of Ireland and 
Scotland gave their adhesion to this Encyclical, and that it 
received the approbation of the Holy See. 

Unhappily the Committee did not submit, and the colour of 
the cover of their publication gave its name to the unhappy 
Blue Book controversy. Their chief opponents among the 
clergy were the Reverend John Milner, who in 1803 became 
Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, the Reverend William 
Pilling, O.S.F., and the Reverend Charles Plowden, a member 
of the Society of Jesus up to the time of its Suppression, and 
afterwards the holder of high office in the restored Society. 

In the January of 1790 Bishop James Talbot died, and in 
May Bishop Matthew Gibson. The Committee seized the 
occasion to put forward the right which they pretended was 
inherent in the clergy and laity to elect their Bishop without 
reference to Rome. One of their number called the Vicars 
Apostolic “foreign emissaries, who preside in virtue of an 
authority delegated by a foreign prelate, who has no pretensions 
to exercise such an act of power.” We were then apparently 
threatened with a schism resembling that of the Jansenists at 
Utrecht in those days or of the “Old Catholics” in Germany 
in our own; but though the larger number of laymen of rank 
and fortune sided at all events to some extent with the Com- 
mittee, the clergy almost universally supported the Vicars 
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Apostolic, who happily were unanimous, and the middle and 
lower classes of Catholics, with some portion of the more 
wealthy also, were staunch and firm. 

Bishop Charles Berington, the Coadjutor of the Northern 
District, who was himself a member of the Committee, was 
regarded by it as the “elected” Bishop of London. Happily 
when Dr. John Douglas was appointed by the Holy See to 
succeed Bishop James Talbot, Bishop Charles Berington printed 
a letter to the London clergy, renouncing all claims on his part 
and calling on the other members of the Committee to submit 
themselves to Bishop Douglas. 

This was dated November 4, 1790, and on the 5th of the 
following month Bishop William Gibson was consecrated by 
Bishop Walmesley, and a fortnight later Bishop Douglas by 
Bishop Gibson. It was significant that the two priests who 
assisted in the place of Bishops at the first of these consecra- 
tions were the Reverend Charles Plowden and the Reverend 
John Milner. This double consecration took place at Lulworth 
Castle, the owner of which place, Mr. Thomas Weld, was a 
steady supporter of the Bishops, and of the liberties of 
the Church. The three Bishops who were thus met together, 
signed an Encyclical, which renewed in the fullest manner the 
condemnation of the proposed oath. It exhorted Catholics to 
oppose the oath to the best of their power if it were introduced 
into Parliament. It condemned the term “ Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters, given us in the Bill.” And it said of some recent 
publications, that they were “schismatical, scandalous, inflam- 
matory, and insulting to the Supreme Head of the Church, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

Before publishing this Encyclical the Bishops made an effort 
to win over the Committee, and especially its Secretary, the 
learned and well-known Charles Butler. No good resulting 
from these charitable overtures, the Encyclical was published 
on the 19th of January, 1791. The Committee immediately 
issued a violent “ Protest,” declaring that “every clause, article, 
determination, matter, and thing therein respectively contained 
was arbitrary and unjust, full of misrepresentation, encroaching 
on our natural, civil, and religious rights, hostile to society and 
Government and the constitution and laws of the British 
Empire, derogatory from the allegiance we owe to the State 
and the settlement of the Crown:” and appealing “to all the 
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Catholic Churches in the universe, and especially to the first 
of Catholic Churches, the Apostolic See, rightly informed.” 

The Bill of the Committee, which proposed relief to the 
Protesting Catholic Dissenters and to no others, was at length 
read in Parliament. Dr. Milner, as the representative of the 
Bishops, circulated in the House a paper entitled, “ Facts 
relating to the contest among the Roman Catholics.” To this, 
in the course of the debate, Sir Archibald Macdonald, the 
Attorney General, called attention, saying that “one of the 
Catholic parties were as good subjects and as much entitled to 
favour as the other;” and Pitt exclaimed, “We have bcen 
deceived in the general outlines; and either the other party 
must be relieved or the Bill not pass.” It is a comfort to be 
able to say that in the House of Lords the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishops of Salisbury and St. David’s 
supported the relief of Catholics in ampler form than that 
provided by the Bill, and the last mentioned of these Anglican 
Prelates, Dr. Samuel Horsley, embodied in his speech all that 
Dr. Milner’s pamphlet had urged. 

The title of “ Protesting Catholic Dissenters” was struck out 
of the Bill in the Commons; the proposed oath was discarded, 
and at the suggestion of Bishop Douglas, when the Bill was 
before the Lords, the Irish oath of 1778 was substituted for it. 
The Bill passed both Houses of Parliament nemzne dissenticnte, 
repealing the statutes of recusancy and various disabilitics in 
favour of those taking the oath, and tolerating the schools and 
religious worship of Catholics. The double land-tax was never 
again exacted, but it was paid in many cases till 1831, when an 
Act was passed to relieve Catholics from it. 

By this Act all Catholics taking the oath of allegiance were 
exempted from persecution as recusants for not going to 
church,' for being Papists or reputed Papists, for hearing or 
saying Mass, for being present at, or performing any religious 
rite, or for being priests or deacons, religious or schoolmasters. 
The oaths and declarations of the Acts of William and Mary, 
Charles II. and George I. were no longer required, Catholics 
were no longer obliged to register their lands, they were allowed 
to live in London, Catholic peers were relieved from the 
penalties inflicted for coming into the King’s presence without 
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1 The Act contained the very singular provision that the law requiring every one 
to go to church on a Sunday, should be regarded as observed by those who went to 
a Catholic chapel. 
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having taken the declaration against transubstantiation, and 
barristers and attorneys were relieved from the oaths prescribed 
by the Act of William III. Catholic chapels were to be 
certified at Quarter Sessions, and it was only in chapels thus 
certified that religious worship was allowed under the Act, and 
no person could perform any religious rite therein, until his own 
name and description had been registered by the Clerk of 
the Peace. Disturbers of a Catholic congregation and persons 
“misusing a priest” were to be punished by a fine of £20. 
Priests who should take the oath imposed by the Act were 
exempted from serving on juries. The Catholic clergy are 
excluded from sitting in the House of Commons by the same 
Resolution of the House that excludes the clergy of the 
Established Church. Dissenting ministers are not excluded. 

It was made unlawful to lock, bar, or bolt the chapel doors 
during service from some lurking fear, apparently, that Catholics, 
whose concealments and disguises in time of persecution had 
simply been the defence of the weak against the strong, were a 
secret society that plotted against their neighbours and the 
State. Thus, also, a priest forfeited all benefit under the Act 
if he performed any ceremony of his religion, excepting in a 
certified chapel or in a private house with a congregation of less 
than five persons besides the household. The priest also lost 
the benefit of the Act if he should officiate in any place with a 
steeple or a bell, or at a funeral in any church or churchyard, or 
if he should wear the habit of his Order. 

The action brought against the Redemptorist Fathers at 
Clapham for ringing their bells when the peal was first put up 
in their steeple, was not brought on the ground that it is illegal 
for Catholics to have church bells, but on the personal ground 
of the ringing being a nuisance to an individual, whose house 
adjoined the tower of the church. Many such peals have been 
erected since then in various places, and the traditional belief 
that Catholics were prohibited by law from ringing church bells 
by this time no doubt has died a natural death. 

Officiating at the funerals of Catholics in the old church- 
yards of England, once Catholic and now in Protestant hands, 
has been recently permitted to priests by a Burial Act, which 
allows any religious service to be held in the churchyards in 
accordance with the religion professed in life by the person 
there buried. This clears away the second of the protests of 
the Toleration Act. 
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As to the third and last of them, when the late Mr. Scott 
Murray was High Sheriff of Bucks, his chaplain attended the 
opening of the Assizes at Aylesbury, wearing a cassock. Lord 
Campbell charged the Grand Jury against the presence of 
“a priest in the habit of his Order.” Mr. Scott Murray replied 
in court that his chaplain “did not belong to any Order,” 
meaning any Religious Order. The Act of Parliament probably 
meant any vestment distinctive of the priesthood as well as 
of Religious Orders. In this sense Mr. Disraeli issued a pro- 
clamation against priests going about in their habits, which 
took Father Ignatius Spencer by surprise. He was at the time 
at Southampton, giving a mission in his Passionist habit, and 
he returned to London scarcely recognizable in a slop suit of 
clothes, bought ready made. It is hard to see what legal force 
that proclamation could have had, for it is not illegal for a 
priest to wear the habit of his Order in public. The priest 
would thereby forfeit the benefit of the Relief Act of 1791, 
but since Catholic Emancipation no one need have recourse 
to the exemptions of the earlier Act of Parliament. 

The oath prescribed by the Act of 1791 was all that Catholic 
schoolmasters were henceforward required to take, but a pro- 
vision was inserted that no Catholic could be the master of any 
school or college at Oxford or Cambridge, or of any royal 
foundation or other endowed school. It was also made illegal 
to found any Catholic school or college, all trusts for such a 
purpose being declared superstitious. The same section of the 
Act made it unlawful “to found or establish any Religious Order 
or Society of persons bound by monastic or religious vows.” 
On the other hand, the benefit of the Act extended not only to 
priests and deacons, but to any one “entering or belonging 
to any ecclesiastical Order or community of the Church of 
Rome.” 

Father William Amherst, S.J., in his interesting history of 
Catholic Emancipation, calls attention to the difference between 
the provisions of the Relief Act and of the subsequent Act of 
Emancipation respecting our Religious Orders. The matter is 
of such grave consequence, that it will be well to give his words 
in full. 

The Act of 1791 made no distinction whatever, in the benefit which 
it gave, between the Secular and Regular clergy, who were then in 
England ; and further, though by section xvii. it forbade an Order to 
be established, by section iii. it expressly allowed a man to “enter an 
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Order” and remain in England. The Act of 1829 contains, as is well 
known, clauses for providing for the gradual suppression of religious 
Orders ; but the Act of 1829 goes further than the Act of 1791, and 
makes a most invidious distinction between the Secular and Regular 
clergy then in England: for “Jesuits,” who had the distinguished 
honour of being specially named, and “members of other religious 
Orders, communities, or societies of the Church of Rome, bound by 
monastic or religious vows,” are obliged by the Act to register them- 
selves as such. And, moreover, whereas the Act of 1791 allowed a 
man to “enter an Order,” that is, to take the vows of religion in an 
Order, the Act of 1829 made any man who should do so liable to 
banishment, and if he evaded that sentence, to transportation for life. 
In short, whereas by the Act of 1791, though no one could found or 
establish an Order, any one might enter an Order ; by the Act of 1829 
any one entering an Order is punished as a felon. So that the Act of 
1829 virtually repealed a portion of the relief which had been granted 
by the Act of 1791.1 


Father Amherst may well ask, “ Are the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom generally aware that the great Emancipation 
Act deprived us of benefits which were granted when the repeal 
of the old penal laws began; that Religious Orders, before the 
law, have been since the Emancipation Act, and still are in a 
worse position than they were in between the years 1791 and 
1829?” 

The penalties under the Act are worth recounting as they 
are actually the law of the land. There was a heavy pecuniary 
penalty of £50 a month for neglect to register at the time the 
Act was passed. Regulars then abroad, if natural born subjects, 
were required to register within six months of their return, 
under the same penalty of 450 a month. Foreign religious 
coming into the kingdom without a Secretary of State’s licence 
(to be in force for not more than six months), were liable to 
banishment. And—the most important of all the provisions 
for ourselves—all who shall admit or aid and abet admission 
into a Religious Order were, avd are, guilty of a misdemeanour, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. The person so entering 
an Order may be ordered into banishment from the United 
Kingdom for the term of his natural life, and if the order 
of banishment be disobeyed for three months, he can be trans- 
ported for life. 


1 The History of Catholic Emancipation, and the progress of the Catholic Church 
in the British Isles (chiefly in England) from 1771 to 1820. By W.J. Amherst, S.J. 
Two vols. London: Kegan Paul and Co., 1886; vol. i. p. 181. 
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A few venerable veterans still survive of the religious who 
were registered under the Emancipation Act. That Act passed 
on the 13th of April, 1829, but its chief provisions were known 
throughout the kingdom before that date. In the month of 
March all those students of Stonyhurst who were desirous of 
entering the Society were forthwith admitted, though they 
continued their studies and were not sent to the Novitiate for 
a considerable interval. There were three in the classes of 
rhetoric, poetry, and syntax respectively, and one in rudiments. 
Of these ten, only one survives. The total number of Jesuits 
registered in England and Wales was 117, of whom 51 were 
priests, 56 scholastics, and 10 lay-brothers. Of those who were 
in the Society before Emancipation, there are still two surviving. 
May it be long before the three “registered Jesuits” pass 
away from the midst of us! 

The late Father Randal Lythgoe was on the platform of a 
“No Popery” public meeting during the excitement that 
followed the establishment of the Hierarchy. He began his 
speech by stating that he was a priest and a Jesuit, and the 
announcement was met with loud cries of “Turn him out! 
Turn him out!” As soon as his voice could be heard, he 
turned the tide entirely in his favour by thumping his stick 
on the floor and saying, “I am a registered Jesuit, and I should 
like to see any two of you turn me out.” 

The generation of registered religious has very nearly 
passed away, and it is not a pleasant thought that the English 
Regulars of the present day are in this precarious position, that 
they are liable to banishment or penal servitude for life (the 
substitute for transportation), if ever an Attorney General 
should think well to put the law in motion against them. It is 
poor comfort to be told that, like the Titles Act, this clause of 
the Emancipation Act will never be put into execution. Who 
can say what may be done in atime of popular excitement? 
It is hardly to be expected that even at such a time a new 
penal law should pass, but a Government that would shrink 
from proposing a new law, might not hesitate to use one that 
still has its place on the statute-book. At any rate, it is 
mortifying to know that though at the end of the last century 
there came relief from every penalty in law against an 
Englishman who should enter a Religious Order, and that this 
immunity lasted for thirty-eight years without any evil con- 
sequence, a fresh penalty was imposed without rhyme or reason 
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by an Act of Parliament that was supposed to have conferred 
upon us “Emancipation” from the pains and penalties previously 
inflicted on us for our religion. 

Father Amherst thus comments on this state of the law: 


The attention of the legislature has several times been directed to 
the clauses of the Emancipation Act against Religious Orders. Some 
attempts have been made to obtain the repeal of those clauses, though 
the Catholics of England have never backed up the attempt as they 
ought to have done. <A few years ago the subject was spoken of in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Beaconsfield, then in the Lower House, 
opposed the repeal of the clauses against Religious Orders, on the 
ground that though Jesuits and others were now perfectly harmless, yet 
they might become dangerous, and it might be as well to hold the 
clauses over them in f¢errorem. Passing by the expression of unjust 
suspicion, in which we may hope Lord Beaconsfield had too much sense 
to be sincere, it may fairly be said that, whatever may be the opinions 
of “the great Liberal party,” the Conservatives of England, at least, 
might be well content to allow a man to enter a Religious Order in the 
year 1880, when William Pitt, the whole Bench of Bishops, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons unanimously, and King George III. himself 
were content to allow a man to do so in the year 1791. 


This most important Toleration Act passed in June, 1791. 
In April, 1792, the Committee changed its name into “The 
Cisalpine Club,” as a permanent protest against the “ encroach- 
ments of the Court of Rome on the civil authority.’ The 
Club was a source of trouble and division for nearly thirty 
years, but later on it became perfectly harmless. The 
Reverend Joseph Wilks, one of the members added to the 
Committee in 1788, was suspended by Bishop Walmesley for 
refusing to read to the faithful the first Encyclical of the Vicars 
Apostolic and a Pastoral in the same sense issued by Bishop 
Walmesley, and for speaking publicly in defence of the con- 
demned oath, at Bath, where he was missionary priest. The 
Cisalpine Club made his cause their own, and so did the 
Staffordshire clergy, thirteen priests in that county who. 
unadvisedly wrote an “Appeal to the English Catholics.” 
Happily all the clergy here mentioned, including the Reverend 
Joseph Wilks, retracted, “either in health or on their death- 
beds.” 

Bishop Thomas Talbot, who had been absent from the 
last meeting of the Vicars Apostolic through illness, died in 
1795, and Bishop Charles Berington succeeded to the Midland 
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Vicariate as Coadjutor. He had signed the second Blue Book 
issued by the Committee, and he had approved the oath that 
was condemned by the Vicars Apostolic. The Holy See 
required of him a retractation, as a condition without which 
the faculties granted to a Vicar Apostolic would not be 
conferred upon him. He hesitated and delayed for nearly 
three -years, and when at last they were granted on his submis- 
sion, he died before they reached his hands. 

Much was yet wanting before Catholics could look on 
themselves as placed on an equality with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. One provision of the Act of 1791 reads as if it were 
ironical, but of course it was looked upon as a serious con- 
cession. It enacted that Catholics might fill the offices of 
constable, churchwarden, and overseer of the poor, but by 
deputy only. They continued still to be debarred by law from 
every position in the State. They were excluded from Parlia- 
ment, and even from the election franchise. They could not 
hold office under Government, nor were they cligible as 
members of corporations. No endowment for Catholic educa- 
tion was good in law. Catholic soldiers were obliged under 
penalties to attend the service of the Church of England, and 
the Toleration Act contained some restrictions even on the 
celebration of Catholic worship. 

The attainment of Catholic Emancipation was a long and 
weary struggle. The poor old King thought that to give the 
royal assent to such an Act of Parliament would be a violation 
of his Coronation oath. The country was full of bigotry, the 
“No Popery” cry was general, petitions were numerously 
signed against any further concession to Catholics. An old 
woman, when asked to sign a petition against the Catholics, 
answered that “it was of no use, for the Scripture says that the 
Romans shall come and take away our place and nation ;” and 
it seemed that better educated persons had the same fear that 
this would be the result of Catholic Emancipation. Catholics 
were not without friends in both Houses of Parliament, who 
introduced several Bills in their favour and spoke for them in 
many debates. One measure after another was rejected, and 
it seems as though English Catholics would never have obtained 
just treatment if Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
had not been obliged to change their policy, through fear of 
Ireland and of Daniel O’Connell. 

Unfortunately the perfect union that had existed amongst 
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the English Bishops now came to an end. Three of the Vicars 
Apostolic were silent when it was proposed in Parliament to 
give the English Government a Veéo on the appointment of our 
Bishops, and even, by accepting an endowment, to place our 
clergy under the control of the State. Bishop Milner was, after 
perhaps some hesitation in the matter, the only Bishop in 
England who held out against the Veéo, but fortunately the 
Irish Bishops had confidence in him, made him their agent, and 
expressed themselves unmistakeably against the Veto. Many 
of the English Catholics, naturally, after what had gone before, 
took the opposite view. This divergence of opinion led to the 
expulsion of Bishop Milner! from the Select Committee of the 
“Catholic Board,” another of Mr.Charles Butler’s associations, 
where the Bishop’s name had been placed without his know- 
ledge, and to his exclusion from a meeting of the Vicars 
Apostolic held at Durham in 1813. 

This is the main outline of that long and weary controversy ; 
but Dr. Poynter, to whom the Catholic Board mainly looked, 
was by no means invariably their supporter. He was a mild, 
peace-loving man, willing to yield when he thought it possible, 
and it is a happy thing for us that we had John Milner, with 
the Irish Bishops supporting him, to fight the battle of the 
Church. He at least spoke out fearlessly and honestly, and 
if he was blamed by the Holy See for a want of moderation in 
his expressions, and for needlessly irritating the feelings of others, 
he himself published that comment on his conduct, and on 
several occasions he amply apologized for any of his expressions 
that might have given offence, characteristically adding that he 
did .not thereby mean to retract any fact or reason that he 
had had occasion to allege. 

The proposal that the Catholic clergy should receive a State 
endowment originated with Pitt, and was intended of course 
to subjugate the Irish priesthood. Unhappily in 1810 Bishop 
Poynter signed a resolution consenting to give the English 
Government the Vefo and a certain amount of control over the 
Church. So did Bishop Collingridge, and soon afterwards 
Bishop Gibson and his Coadjutor. Every effort was made 
in vain to win over Bishop Milner by fair means and foul. On 
one occasion he was invited by the Duke of Buckingham to 


4 Mr. Bodenham of Rotherwas and Mr. Weld of Lulworth withdrew with Bishop 
Milner. The account given by Father Amherst, vol. ii. pp. 114—I119, is most 
interesting. 
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Stowe, where to his surprise he found himself beset after dinner 
with pressure of all kinds to obtain his signature. Early in the 
morning he sallied forth by a window, found his way to the 
stable and saddled his horse, and then, riding down the avenue, 
he sang, /x exitu Israel de Aigypto. 

The Bill which was drawn up in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Catholic Board, was introduced by Grattan in April, 
1813. It contained six oaths. Among them was a long oath 
mixing up bad theology with civil allegiance, and another 
forbidding Catholic priests to correspond with foreign prelates. 
All priests were to take these oaths within six months under 
penalty of misdemeanour, and without any shadow of benefit. 
The Bill required that every “instrument from the See of 
Rome” should be delivered in the original to the Secretary of 
State, for the Government to judge whether there was anything 
in it “injurious to the safety of the kingdom or to the Protestant 
Establishment.” The Bill, which was rightly called one of pains 
and penalties rather than of relief, was rejected on its third 
reading. During the progress of the Bill, an outcry was raised 
against Catholics that they were enemies of the Bible. On this, 
Charles Butler and other Catholic supporters of the Bill insti- 
tuted a “Catholic Bible Society,” and they induced Bishop 
Poynter to become its President. It was condemned by the 
Holy See in 1816. 

An episode in the story that caused great excitement both 
in Ireland and England was the arrival of a letter from 
Mgr. Quarantotti, Secretary of the Propaganda, written in 
February, 1814, when the Pope and Cardinals were absent 
from Rome. It went by the name of Quarantotti’s Rescript. 
It was addressed to Bishop Poynter, and said that if the oaths 
were to some extent changed, “the Catholics ought to receive 
with content and gratitude the law which was proposed last 
year for their emancipation.” 

The Irish Bishops at once sent Bishop Murray, then 
Coadjutor to the Archbishop of Dublin, and Bishop Milner, 
to the Pope, to obtain the recall of Quarantotti’s Rescript. 
Pius VII. received them in Rome, which city he had entered 
in triumph on the 24th of May, after his release from captivity. 
Mgr. Quarantotti was blamed for writing the letter without 
authority from the Pope, and the matter was referred to 
Cardinal Litta, the newly-appointed Prefect of Propaganda. 
The Catholic Board sent its congratulations to the Pope 
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on his return to Rome, thanking him for the Quarantotti 
Rescript, which they had received with unspeakable joy. 
The answer made to them was that, as it had been issued 
in the Pope’s absence, the whole subject would be examined 
afresh. 

In consequence of the escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
Pius VII. left Rome with most of the Cardinals, and went to 
Genoa, where he would be under the protection of the English 
fleet. Bishops Poynter and Milner went also to Genoa, and 
the English affairs were at once taken into consideration. On 
the 25th of April, 1815, the decision of His Holiness was given 
on three points. First of all, three forms of an oath were given, 
any one of which the Pope would allow. Secondly, if Catholic 
Emancipation were granted, the Pope would permit the list 
of candidates to a vacant bishopric to be presented to the 
Government, with power to expunge the name of any obnoxious 
persons, provided that sufficient choice was left to His Holiness. 
Thirdly, the examination of documents from Rome could “not 
even be made a subject of negotiation.” 

On the earnest remonstrance of the Irish Bishops, the Pope 
declared that this letter was not preceptive, and that it contained 
nothing more than a permission to submit to the Government 
the ordinary list of candidates presented to a vacant see, if 
the usual electors pleased so to do. This was in November, 
and in a subsequent letter in February, 1816, the Pope said 
that he had followed the rule laid down by Benedict XIV., 
that the nomination to bishoprics should never be given to 
princes who are not Catholics, that he had only permitted 
“a certain power of exclusion,” and that it was greatly to 
be wished that, in the appointment of Bishops, the Pope should 
enjoy “that full and complete freedom which so peculiarly 
belongs to our supremacy, and that no lay power had any share 
whatever in a matter of so much moment.” 

The four Vicars Apostolic were now happily reunited, and 
they all signed a declaration that, “as official guardians of the 
Catholic Church, we deprecate the surrender of the nomination 
of Catholic Bishops to a Prince, who is by law the head of a 
different religious establishment: nor can we assent to the 
interruption of the free intercourse in ecclesiastical matters, 
which must subsist between the chief Bishop and the other 
Bishops, subordinate pastors of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Probably out of respect for Pope Pius VII., this document 
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makes no mention of a Veto, but by the good Providence of 
God, Catholic Emancipation, when it came in 1829, was 
hampered by no such concession. Concordats with the Holy 
See are not to the taste of Englishmen. They may be slow 
to see what justice requires, but when they see it, they will 
grant it without making it the matter of a bargain. In the 
case of every Concordat, the Church has to give up some 
portion of her rights, in order to obtain the recognition of 
the rest. 

Bishop Milner died on the 19th of April, 1826, and when 
Bishop Poynter heard of his death, he compared him to 
St. Jerome. That he could be gentle and tender, as well as 
bold and uncompromising, is shown by the fact that by 
prudence and patience he succeeded in the end in inducing 
the thirteen Staffordshire priests to retract. This was worthy 
of-the Bishop who introduced amongst his clergy the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of our Lord, and put up a stained glass 
window of our Lord disclosing His Sacred Heart, in the little 
chapel of his Seminary at Old Oscott. Not long before his 
death, he declared to Mr. Havard, the preacher at Bishop 
Poynter’s funeral, his “unbounded veneration for the virtues, 
piety, and edifying character of Dr. Poynter, and said that he 
would give the universe to possess half his merits in the sight 
of God.” 

Bishop Poynter died on the 11th of December, 1827, leaving 
his coadjutor Bishop Bramston to succeed him. Thus neither 
Bishop Milner nor Bishop Poynter, who had laboured each in 
accordance with his lights for the emancipation of English 
Catholics, lived to see the measure passed that granted it. 
It came in 1829, and it was nearer at hand than it looked 
when, on the accession of George IV. two other Emancipation 
Bills were introduced, containing the unsatisfactory provisions 
of the Veto Bill of 1813, and, after passing the Commons by a 
small majority, were thrown out by the Lords. 

Happily for us, when Bishop Milner was gone, it was not 
left to Cisalpine Clubs to make terms for us with Parliament. 
Catholic Emancipation was due simply to Ireland and to 
O’Connell, and our position would have been very different 
without them. We had many friends of both political parties 
to whom our lasting gratitude is due, and amongst them we 
may make special mention of Sydney Smith, the well-known 
Canon of St. Paul’s, who answered the popular objections with 
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his own singular clearness and wit. The Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel were in power, pledged to resist Catholic 
relief ; but, alarmed at the state of Ireland, they resigned, were 
at once recalled by the King, accepted office, and to the dismay 
of their Tory followers, introduced and speedily carried the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 

The oath it contained, which has but lately been swept away 
with other oaths, had to be taken to enable a member of either 
House of Parliament to sit and vote. After swearing allegiance 
to George IV. and promising to maintain the Protestant Act of 
Succession, it rejected the opinion that excommunicated princes 
may be murdered, declared that the Pope had no temporal or 
civil jurisdiction within this realm, promised to defend the 
settlement of property established by the laws, abjured any 
intention to subvert the present Church Establishment, and 
promised never, by the exercise of any privilege, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant government in the 
United Kingdom. 

We have already seen that, in one important respect, in 
order we must suppose to make the Act more palatable to its 
opponents, a concession was made to Protestant prejudice by 
enacting the gradual suppression of the Jesuits and all other 
Religious Orders of men. Our Regulars are liable at the good 
pleasure of the Attorney General, to banishment, or finally to 
transportation for life. This Act, we must repeat, still remains 
a blot upon the statute-book. 

The Act further contained a prohibition to Catholics, forbid- 
ding them to take the titles of sees or deaneries occupied by 
Protestant dignitaries. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act went 
further, and prohibited all titles taken from towns in the Queen’s 
dominions, but its repeal has not repealed the prohibition of 
the Emancipation Act. With the exception of St. David's, 
which remains disguised under its Latin title of Menevia, our 
Bishops at the re-establishment of the Hierarchy in 1850 took 
no title that was at that time held by a Protestant Bishop ; and 
Provostships were instituted in our Cathedral Chapters instead 
of Deaneries. But whatever confusion would be produced by 
a Catholic and Protestant Bishop holding the same title, has 
been since disregarded by the Protestants themselves, who have 
made in recent times a Protestant Bishop.of Liverpool and of 
Nottingham, and of other titles which were taken by Catholic 
Bishops in 1850. 
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Though Catholics have been permitted to leave money for 
the endowment of their worship or their education, Masses 
for the repose of the soul of the deceased testator are still held 
superstitious and void. But this is not the case in Ireland. 
Under an Act passed in 1832, Catholics are placed on the 
same footing as Protestant Dissenters in respect of their 
schools, places of religious worship, education and charities 
in Great Britain, and the property held therewith, and the 
persons employed therein. Under this Act some gifts may be 
legalized which were previously invalid, but the Act does not 
in any way modify the provisions of either of the Relief Acts 
of 1791 or 1829 as regards Religious Orders. In 1860 another 
Act was passed to enable Catholics to take the benefit of the 
general law relating to charities without, however, altering the 
law as regards superstitious uses or objects deemed against 
thé policy of the law. 

Another great grievance has only been very partially reme- 
died even yet. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, which had 
been passed to get rid of the frightful abuse of the Fleet 
marriages, recognized no marriages as valid which were not 
celebrated according to the rites of the Church of England. 
Bishop Poynter in 1823 presented to Parliament the very 
reasonable petition that “the Roman Catholics in England 
might be placed on the same footing as those in Ireland, with 
respect to the performance of the marriage ceremony.” In 
this present year, 1891, we might well make the same petition 
against our most irksome and injurious position under the 
Nonconformist Marriage Act. 

As under the old Marriage Acts Catholics could obtain civil 
validity for their marriages only by presenting themselves 
before the Protestant clergyman, it was lawful in conscience so 
to do, as he thus was to them, not a minister of religion, but an 
official of the State. It was, however, not illegal for Catholics 
to be married by their own priests only, but as such a marriage 
carried with it no civil consequences, the children of such 
marriages in the eye of the law were illegitimate. Naturally 
enough, such marriages were contracted by none but the poor, 
and it had the effect of making the children of the Irish 
Catholic poor, born in England, chargeable on the respective 
parishes where they were born, as illegitimate children, and 
therefore not removeable with their parents when they became 
paupers and were sent back to Ireland. 
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When the marriage law was altered for the benefit of Non- 
conformists, it was made felony for the priest to celebrate 
marriage without the presence of a Registrar, which presence 
is only legal in a duly registered building. The only exception 
is when the parties have already contracted a civil marriage in 
the Registrar’s Office, in which case the religious ceremony may 
be afterwards performed by the priest. As, however, in England 
the Canon of the Council of Trent on clandestinity has never 
been published, the civil ceremony is a valid though illicit and 
sinful form of marriage, and unless an impediment existed 
which has subsequently been dispensed, the priest would not 
remarry those who are civilly married. The penalty of the law 
punishes what may be a necessary part of the priest’s duty, for 
he may be called upon to marry persons who have been living 
as man and wife, one of whom may be dangerously ill and 
unable to go to church. 

Another evil that the existing marriage law has brought 
with it is its expense. The amount of harm this has done to 
the Irish poor in England is beyond calculation. It is one of 
the reasons, and probably the most powerful reason, why they 
are so often married in the Protestant church. In many towns 
the clergy of the Church of England marry the poor for a very 
trifling fee. This temptation, accompanied by the negligence of 
all inquiry respecting the parties, has wrought incredible injury 
to the religion and morality of the poorest Irish in the towns. 
With the remembrance of Ireland in their minds, in which 
country, owing to the publication of the decree of the Council of 
Trent on clandestinity, such marriages are not valid in the 
sight of the Church, they live after having been married in the 
Protestant church in grave doubt whether they are truly man 
and wife, and thus they fall into a total neglect of their religious 
duties. On this subject more must be said in the sequel. Here 
it is enough to rank it amongst our legal grievances, a remedy 
for which is now promised to us. The adequacy of this remedy 
is being watched with the greatest anxiety by all who know and 
care for our poor. 

The Emancipation Act makes no mention of our marriages 
or of superstitious uses, but it creates a grievance, which, like the 
outlawry of our religious men, is an insult to our religion. When 
throwing open the offices in the State that had been closed to 
Catholics, it excepted the Lord Chancellorships of England and 
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Ireland and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. The Chancellor- 
ship of Ireland is now open to, and has been held by, a Catholic, 
but the two other restrictions remain. It is greatly to be 
regretted that a recent effort to remove this invidious reflection 
upon Catholics, should have been unsuccessful. It was with 
little consideration rejected by the House of Commons, and 
the protest, subsequently published by the Duke of Norfolk, 
was forcible and dignified. 


JOHN MORRIS. 

















A long-expected Visitor. 





Clamo, postulo, obsecro, oro, ploro atque imploro fidem. 





I HOPE it will not be too great a strain on your powers of 
imagination to take wings of forethought and carry yourselves 
to London, on a fair summer’s day in the year of our era 3891, 
and of the Chinese Empire 2,271,442 (putting the foundation of 
the Chow dynasty at 551 B.C.). It is now nearly 2,000 years 
since the Mongols inundated Europe and obliterated nearly 
every trace of the Caucasian civilization which they found in 
possession, establishing in its stead the manners, customs, polity, 
and religion of the Celestial race, whose sway at the time we 
are speaking of extends over Asia, Europe, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and already threatens the Western continent, 
where for some centuries back the negro has spread and 
multiplied, and entirely extruded the effete and over-civilized 
white population; while at the same time he has himself 
advanced rapidly in culture and prosperity. Christianity in 
its only surviving form, that of Romanism, is in a fairly 
flourishing condition among the black races, not only in 
America, but also in the Dark Continent. The Supreme 
Pontiff continues to take his title from the city of Rome, 
in partibus infidelium, whose very site is now a matter of 
mere conjecture. In all things Conservative, as from the 
beginning, the Chinese still regard all alien races as barbarians, 
and their religion as beneath contempt; nor will they tolerate 
the public exercise of any worship other than that authorized 
by the Son of Heaven within the precincts of the great wall 
which they have built round their vast Empire, and whose 
repair forms the daily occupation of a large portion of the 
population subject to their sway. Comparatively speaking, 
they have made little change or advance in the arts of civili- 
zation, especially when we consider the varieties of climate 
and environment to which large sections of the race have been 
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subjected in consequence of world-wide colonization. They 
have, however, never lost their love and respect for learning— 
as they understand learning; and are perhaps nearly as far 
advanced in the critical spirit as were the Caucasians of 2,000 
years ago. They have already learned to regret and deplore 
the narrow-minded zeal of their ancestors which led them, at 
the time of the great inroad, to demolish every trace of the 
Western civilization; razing every building and architectural 
monument to the ground ; burning down libraries and museums 
wholesale, and carrying out their design with such terrible 
earnestness, as to render it impossible, save for a few very 
learned antiquarians, to form any idea of the Europe of those 
days. Now, indeed, a healthier tone prevails, and every relic 
is carefully treasured, every site excavated and examined ; 
learned societies are formed to collect and compare resuits, and 
an Ancient European history is being slowly and laboriously 
built up from these scattered fragments, by aid of critical and 
inductive methods, amongst which, it is needless to say, the 
gratuitous hypothesis plays a large part. 

At the time we speak of, England is one of the remotest 
colonies of the colossal Empire. It is very thinly populated, 
chiefly by the conquering race; but also by the descendants of 
the aborigines—poor oppressed serfs, whose whole life and 
strength is devoted to the repair of the inevitable wall where- 
with their sea-girt isle is now rendered doubly insular and 
impregnable. 

London is, however, a place of considerable importance just 
now to the archeologist and the savant, and its treasures are 
being slowly unearthed day by day; while the ruins, formerly 
suffered to crumble to decay, are now carefully propped up with 
iron clamps, joists, and pillars, painted a bright tasty yellow, 
and stamped with the Chinese Government mark. From all 
parts of the world, tourists flock to the ancient capital, and in 
the course of a short stroll along the now grassy Thames 
Embankment, we meet men of every nation, dress, and language 
—all, however, modified more or less by the influence of the 
dominant race. As for the modern town which has grown up 
to accommodate this ever-shifting population, how shall we 
describe it? In a country where, as has been said by Mr. 
Wingrove Cook, “the roses have no fragrance; where the 
labourer has no Sabbath, and the magistrate no sense of 
honour; where the needle points to the south; where the 
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place of honour is the left hand, and the seat of intellect is 
the stomach ; where to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, 
and to wear white garments is a sign of mourning,” in such a 
country, indeed, Englishmen can hardly expect to find them- 
selves at home. Yet such a country is China, and the 
Chinaman carries his country with him wherever he goes. 
Those who have been to China can realize it; those who have 
not, must study life as it is depicted on a “willow” plate, and 
then confess themselves beaten. 

To resume our narrative after this very needful preliminary. 
It is a warm summer’s day, and the green banks of the Thames 
are dotted here and there with loiterers and sight-seers in 
various states of interest, according to their surroundings and 
their capacity. Ferry-boats ply lazily to and fro, carrying the 
artless stranger across the water at exorbitant prices ; so much 
so that the Government has for the last fifty years been con- 
sidering the advisability of bridging the river across and 
exacting a moderate toll. A fair number of junks, and a few 
vessels of foreign build, lie at anchor here and there. Presently 
a little skiff comes along, bearing as passenger a foreign-looking 
gentleman, with olive-brown skin, thick lips, not unpleasing 
features, brown wavy hair, strongly but not ungracefully built, 
though somewhat short in the legs. In spite of his affecting 
the attire and language of the Mongolian, we have no difficulty 
in recognizing him, as he directs the boatman to steer for one 
of the ruined piers of London Bridge, and then alighting, climbs 
up nimbly and seats himself comfortably, takes out his drawing- 
book and pencil, and proceeds to sketch the majestic ruins of 
St. Paul’s. It is, indeed, no other than Lord Macaulay’s long- 
expected visitor from New Zealand. He is one of those who 
have recently become infected with a keen interest in the 
general history, but more especially in the religious history, of 
that ancient race, that once threatened to exterminate the New 
Zealander, and would have done so had not that country passed 
under the beneficent and peaceful sway of Hwang-Te, the 
yellow Emperor. Recent discoveries had led many savants to 
the conclusion that the English religion had many points in 
common with that of the black races in Africa and America, 
known by the name of Christianity. Unfortunately, owing to 
the mutual hostility and to the contempt which divided the 
Chinese from the barbarian, there was little known of that 
same Christianity save from the garbled accounts of travellers, 
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who reprcsented it in various conflicting lights, only agreeing 
that it was a superstition altogether unworthy of the con- 
sideration of the truly enlightened. Its comparative antiquity, 
however, was now generally admitted, and its interest from an 
historical point of view decidedly on the increase. More than 
one book had been issued cn the subject by learned bonzes, 
who tried to represent it as a perversion of Taouism tempered 
with Buddhism ; while some, desirous of notoriety at any cost, 
aped what they considered to be Christian rites and practices, 
and openly professed a wish to see them established universally. 

Our intelligent friend from New Zealand—a man of no 
small repute for learning and scholarship in his own country— 
is collecting materials for an exhaustive treatise on the religion 
of the English, or, as he styles them, the ancient Britons, and 
for this purpose has crossed the seas in order to be able to 
pursue his investigations in the midst of those very relics which 
are the data whence all his deductions are to be derived. This 
very afternoon of which we are speaking he is going to hear a 
lecture from a learned bonze named Khan-li, on a recently 
discovered fragment, purporting to be a letter of Paul to the 
Ephesians, no other than that very Paul whom they suppose 
to have erected the colossal temple which bears his name, and 
which we left our friend in the act of sketching, with a view, no 
doubt, to a frontispiece for his forthcoming volume. Having 
accomplished this task to his satisfaction, and finding that he 
had still an hour or two on hand, he betook himself to the large 
pagoda-like building which the Government had designed and 
fitted up at great cost to be a repertoire and museum for all the 
relics and remains which were being brought to light daily by 
the progress of the excavations. At the entrance on either 
side were some columns and pediments taken from what we 
supposed to be an ancient temple which had been unearthed in 
the region formerly known as Bloomsbury. Further on were 
ranged in order the gods and goddesses who were doubtless 
once the object of a polytheistic cult practised in the same 
temple, probably in the days preceding the conversion of 
England by St. Paul. They presented a most perplexing 
variety, as well they might, seeing that they comprehended 
the statuary of Rome, Greece, Egypt, and the world in general. 
In another room were the bones of animals of every known 
species, and many wholly unknown, which had doubtless been 
used for sacrificial purposes in the same temple, and threw great 
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light on the climatic and physical changes which must have 
passed over the country in the last two thousand years. 
Amongst other things worthy of note was an ideal restoration 
of the building which we know as Westminster Abbey, of which 
nothing but the foundations were left. It was reconstructed 
in the Roman style, and capped with a large dome, after the 
manner of St. Paul’s, and was regarded as a great triumph of 
archeological speculation. We should perhaps have been some- 
what surprised to find, side by side with exhumed cannons and 
other military engines, our familiar lamp-posts and _pillar-boxes 
mounted on gun-carriages, and presenting a very threaten- 
ing aspect indeed. Having taken many elaborate notes, our 
friend found that the time had already slipped by, and so 
betook himself hastily to the adjoining lecture-room, where 
the learned bonze had just risen to his feet and commenced 
to address his attentive audience more or less to the following 
effect : 

“There is solid reason for supposing that the important 
work which has just been discovered may in great part be 
attributed to the author of the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Who that author may be, we do not dare to affirm ; 
but until we have clearer evidence to the contrary, we may 
safely conjecture that he is no other than that very Paul who 
reared that colossal fane close at hand, whose ruins are among 
the wonders of the world. 

“To say that it had not been tampered with, and largely 
interpolated, would of course be to fly in the face of irrefutable 
evidence; still this does not preclude the possibility of our 
regarding it as substantially Pauline in the same sense as the 
Epistle to the Romans, or to the Hebrews, or the so-called 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, that is to say, the ground- 
work is to all appearance the writing either of Paul or of some 
other disciple belonging to the same ‘transition’ period. 

“In a preceding lecture, on the origin of Christianity and 
Jesuitry, I explained to you the celebrated hypothesis of 
Koh-Len-So, which has been universally accepted by all the 
most learned bonzes as the only solution of a very vexed 
problem. It is a well-known fact, he tells us, that the earliest 
followers of the great Syrian sage or prophet, either had no 
thought of claiming for him kingly or imperial dignity, or else 
were afraid of incurring the hostility of their Jewish fellow- 
countrymen, to whom his ethical and philosophical principles— 
VOL. LXXIV. F 
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obviously borrowed from Confucius and Buddha—were pecu- 
liarly repugnant. That these superstitious Jews were then, as 
now, expecting a great emperor, whom they spoke of as the 
Son of Heaven, the Christ, or the Messiah, and whose sway was 
to be absolutely world-wide, is also a well-known fact. As 
soon, therefore, as the followers of the Nazarene grew more 
numerous and influential, while at the same time the Jewish 
religion slowly declined, they began very insidiously both in 
writing and preaching to add the title of Christ to the proper 
name of their prophet ; for which reason, on a former occasion, 
we referred the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians to this 
‘transition’ period, seeing that therein the name and title occur 
in conjunction no less than eleven times, and the name without 
the title only twice. Later on, growing still more audacious, they 
began to speak of him not as a Christ, z.e. as one of the Lord’s 
anointed, but as zke Christ par excellence, just as among us in 
ancient times the Mahometans spoke of their founder as ‘ the 
prophet.’ 

This undoubted fact furnishes us with an infallible criterion 
for determining the date, and thereby in many cases the 
authorship, of Christian writings. In those belonging to the 
earliest or Jesuztical period the prophet is named without the 
addition of any title; in.the transition or Christo-Jesuttical 
period the title Christ is either appended or prefixed; in the 
latest or Christian period the proper name is rarely if ever used, 
and the title Christ takes its place universally. If we consult 
the Christians of to-day, who are for the most part utter 
barbarians, we are not surprised to find them in a state of 
gross ignorance concerning the origin and development of their 
own religion. They pretend that their Christianity represents 
it in its oldest form, and that the Jesuits were a comparatively 
recent sect, which became extinct a few centuries back. But if 
we examine with a critical eye some of the ancient books of 
these same Jesuits (as I have had the opportunity of doing in 
my travels in South Africa), we shall find that according to the 
criterion just insisted on, they bear infallible signs of belonging 
to the very earliest days of the Nazarene religion. Everywhere 
we find the sacred trigram I.H.S. used as a mystic sign or 
charm ; and the use of the name of which it is an abbreviation 
abounds so freely as to stamp these writings as belonging 
beyond all possible doubt to the pre-Christian or Jesuit period. 
Indeed, they purport to have been the work of a certain 
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Ignatius Loyola, Bishop of Antioch, who was among the 
earliest followers. of the Syrian prophet. 

“Very different indeed is the style of the later or Christian 
period, as exemplified in the First Epistle of Peter, whom the 
Christians acknowledge to have been the foremost and earliest 
promoter of their sect. This tradition of theirs seems fairly 
warranted by the fact that in the Epistle attributed to him 
there is not a single occurrence of the sacred trigram alone; 
whereas the simple title C/rés¢ occurs no less than eleven times by 
itself, and eleven times in conjunction with the Sacred Name. 
Here then we have undoubtedly a composition of the Christo- 
Jesuitical period, possibly from the hand of Paul, interpolated 
and touched up by Peter or some writer of the Christian 
period. 

“ Again, we find in a recently discovered volume of orations 
by a certain New-Man, that the sacred trigram is totally ignored 
and everywhere the name Christ occurs by itself. Thus, in the 
sermon entitled ‘The Strictness of the Law of Christ,’ it occurs 
thirteen times, being preceded by the trigram only once, and 
that in a quotation. This writer therefore, as his name implies, 
belongs to a very recent period, more recent probably than the 
time of Peter, though whether he wrote originally in English is 
difficult to determine. He can, therefore, in no way be contem- 
poraneous as some have imagined with the great Man-Ning, 
whose ‘Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects’ we examincd lately. 
These we assigned to the transition or Christo-Jesuitical period, 
from the almost invariable collocation of the two names. Of 
course we find here and there passages which he (Man-Ning) 
probably quoted from some ancient Jesuit writer; for that he 
should without any assignable reason omit the title which he 
invariably applies elsewhere, is wholly inconceivable. We had 
at the same time to reject as wholly spurious the sermon in the 
same volume, entitled ‘The Blessed Sacrament as the Centre 
of Immutable Truth.’ This cannot possibly be the work of 
Man-Ning, but is evidently of Jesuit origin, since the sacred 
trigram occurs sixty-two times in thirty-four pages, and only 
four times in connection with the title ‘Christ. Here the pro- 
portion is 3? as against the proportion }, which is characteristic 
of the other discourses in the same volume. We have no 
hesitation, therefore, in regarding the author of this discourse 
as one of the earliest Jesuits, whereas Man-Ning is most 
probably a contemporary of Paul. 
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“To come now to the Epistle to the Ephesians, we find that, 
like all those ascribed to Paul, it has been touched by a later 
hand. Still it is unlike the rest in the absence of any continuous 
passages of more than a few verses, which we can attribute 
distinctly either to the Christo-Jesuit original or to the later 
Christian interpolator. We find, however, eighteen occurrences 
of the double name as opposed to nine of the simple title ‘ Christ,’ 
z.e., if we exclude the long passage from c. iv. 7 to c. vi. 6, 
in which ‘Christ’ stands alone sixteen times, and only once 
in conjunction with the trigram. This reminds us of the Epistle 
to the Romans, where we had to reject chaps. ix. to xiv. and 
many other passages, as obviously pertaining to the Christian 
period. There, however, we had long pericopes, ¢.g., chaps. i. to 
iv. (incl.), which were beyond all doubt either Pauline, or at 
least by some contemporary hand, possibly that of Man-Ning.” 

" At this point of the lecture, our friend from New Zealand, 
who had been manifesting signs of impatience throughout, rose 
abruptly to his feet and asked permission to speak. Although 
there were some who seemed to think his request very pre- 
sumptuous, especially as coming from a barbarian, who was 
only there on tolerance, the learned lecturer bowed assent, and 
composed himself to listen with an air of ineffable condes- 
cension. 

“Far be it from me, most learned Sir, to call in question any 
hypothesis which has been approved and adopted by one whom 
His Celestial Blessedness has deigned to honour with the sacred 
order of the Glass Button and the decoration of the Peacock’s 
Feather. Still, since the babbling of the brook will sometimes 
please the ear no less than the bellowing of the storm-lashed 
billows, so it may be that my suggestion may seem as happy 
to some minds as the gigantic hypotheses of Koh-Len-So, or of 
Kuh-Nen. 

“Who does not know that there is a law of the human mind, 
whereby ideas and phantasies are so linked together by incal- 
culably slight similarities and relations, that of two practically 
synonymous expressions we are determined to select one in 
preference to the other without being able to give any definite 
reason for the choice. There is yet another law, which renders 
it always easier to repeat the same expression while it is still 
ringing in our ears than to find a new one, whence it comes that 
the unlettered are distinguished by the poverty of their diction, 
for that they have not been trained to counteract this natural 
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tendency. In obedience to these laws, when I begin to write 
it is a mere chance which determines me to speak, ¢g., of the 
‘Emperor’ rather than of the ‘Celestial Emperor’ or of the 
‘Son of Heaven;’ but having so begun, if, before the said 
expression has faded from my fancy, I have occasion to express 
the same idea, my tendency will be to use the same term. If 
now I lay down my pen and resume it after half an hour, I may 
chance on the first occasion to write, not ‘Emperor,’ but ‘Son of 
Heaven,’ and in a like manner repeat this expression through 
several periods. Whence it will follow that if I interrupt my 
work five or six times in this way, I shall produce a composition 
which, according to your criterion, ought to be ascribed to 
several distinct authors. Is it then, most learned Sir, too much 
to suppose that this Epistle to the Ephesians, not to speak of 
the other documents you have alluded to, may really be the 
work of a single author subject to the common laws of human 
thought? That occasionally a writer like New-Man may observe 
a uniformity which is very noticeable, only shows that he has 
acquired a habit which others have not acquired, of using one 
synonym constantly in place of another; those whom circum- 
stances have not determined to any such habit, will proceed 
naturally much as I divine the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to have proceeded. Thus much has it seemed good 
to my nothingness to suggest, nor do I maintain more for my 
hypothesis than that it seems accordant to the dictates of 
common sense.” 

Hereupon the bonze arose with great dignity, and said: 
“Let not the ears of the learned be any longer offended with 
words of the fool, which are but as a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Know therefore, O barbarian and son of 
a barbarian, that the dictates of common sense, as you call 
them, are very well for the many-headed mob, but for the 
cultured and truly philosophical intellect, the fantastic hypo- 
thesis is the natural food. It is, in very truth, the tortoise 
on whose atlantic back the universe of modern thought 
is supported; though how it is itself supported, who can 
say? Knowledge, like all things else, ‘proceeds from Taou, 
conforms to Taou, and to Taou at last it returns. Form- 
less itself, Taou is the cause of form. It is an eternal 
road along which all beings and all things walk, but no 
being made it, for it is Being itself, and at the same time 
nothing. It is the path, and also the path-goer ; it is every- 
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thing; it is nothing, and the cause and effect of all things.’ 
So too, O benighted barbarian, knowledge originates in the 
misty, the homogeneous, the amorphous, the undefined, the 
hypothetical, the uncertain; it advances into the light of 
certainty; absolute, definite, heterogeneous, dogmatic, infallible ; 
again it becomes cloudy, wavering, and dubious; and at last 
relapses into nothingness, into the bosom of the great Taou, 
from whose prolific emptiness it originally emerged.” 

After having rambled on in this style for some time, the 
learned bonze suddenly became rapt in contemplation of the 
sacred syllable Om, and seeing there was no more to be got 
out of him that evening, our friend took up his hat and departed 
—a sadder and a not very much wiser man. 


G. TYRRELL. 











Carmen Marianum. 
CHAUCER'S A. B. C. 
~~ 


A tradition is current “that the A. B. C. was written at the request of 
Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, as a prayer for her private use, she being a 
woman in her religion very devout.” Speght. 

“The prayer is acrostic, like Psalm cxviii. and the Lamentations of th 
Prophet Jeremiah.” R. Bell. 


A. 

ALL-POTENT Queen, whose mercies never cease, 

From whom the world seeks at its darkest hour 
For balm in sorrow, and from sin release, 

Virgin all-glorious, of all flowers the Flower, 

To thee, when clouds of error round me lower, 
I flee—thou Quintessence of Courtesie ; 

Lest, in my perilous languor, by his power 
My cruel adversary vanquish me. 


B. 

Bounty doth hold thine heart so strong in hand, 
That well I wot thou wilt my succour be, 

Nor canst the prayer of good-intent withstand 
That asks thine help—thine heart is aye so free: 
Largess art thou of full felicitie, 

Haven and Refuge for the tempest-driven ; 

Lo, how the arch-thieves seven are chasing me ; 

Help, Lady bright, ere that my ship be riven. 


. 
Comfort is none but in you, Lady dear, 
For lo, my sin and my confusion, 
Which in thy presence ought not to appear, 
Such hold have taken, and so driven me on 
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As one all-wretchless, desperate and undone, 
That, seeing what my sinfulness hath been, 

They well may hold that I my doom have won, 
From you if mercy fail me, blissful Queen. 


D. 


Doubt is there none, O Queen of Mercy mild, 
That thou art cause of grace and mercy here ; 
So God vouchsafe Him to be reconciled 
To us through thee, Christ’s blissful Mother dear. 
Were now the bow, with arm and eye severe, 
Bent as at first, in justice and in ire, 
The righteous God would of no mercy hear ; 
But we, through thee, have grace as we desire. 


Ever hath been mine hope of rest in thee, 
For heretofore full oft, in many a wise, 
Unto thy mercy thou hast taken me. 
But mercy, Lady, at the Great Assize, 
When we shall come before the Judge’s eyes, 
So little fruit shall then in me be found, 
That, but thou ere that day my Schooler be, 
Of very right my work will me confound. 


F. 
Flying I flee for succour to thy tent, 
To hide me from the tempest full of dread, 
Beseeching thee to ne’er thyself absent, 
Though I be wicked. Help me at this need, 
Albeit a beast I be in wit and deed, 
Yet, Lady, me encompass with thy grace : 
Thine enemy and mine, Lady, take heed, 
Unto my death is purposed me to chase. 
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G. 

Gracious Maid, gracious Mother, thou who never 

Wast bitter, nor in the earth, nor in the sea ; 
But, full of sweetness and of mercy ever, 

Help that my Father be not wroth with me ; 

Speak thou to Him whose face I dare not see ; 
So have I done on earth, alas the while, 

That, if thou wilt no wise my succour be, 
To pit eterne He will my ghost exile. 


H. 


Him tell that He vouchsafed in His great will 
Man to become, to bring man near to God ; 

And on the Cross He wrote that blissful bill 
Of all acquittance, with His Precious Blood, 
To penitents a very certitude ; 

Pray therefore, Lady bright, for us alway : 
So shalt thou palsy his grim hardihood, 

And foil our foe, and fail him of his prey. 


I. 


I wot well thou wilt succour us when we call, 
So much of bounty doth thine heart contain ; 
For, when a soul shall into error fall, 
Thy pity hastes and hales him back again, 
Making his peace with his dread Sovereign, 
And bringing him out of the crooked street ; 
Whoso thee loveth shall not love in vain, 
That shall he find when life and death do meet. 


K. 
Kalendars lettered with bright red be they 
That in this world are lighted with thy name, 


And whoso walks with thee in the right way, 
He in his soul shall dread not to walk lame ; 
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Now, Queen of Comfort, since thou art the same 
To whom I seek for my soul’s medicine, 

Let not my foe—no more—my wounds inflame ; 
Into thine hands my healing I resign. 


L. 


Lady, thy sorrow can I not pourtray 
Under that cross, nor His great sufferance ; 
But, for the pains ye both endured, I pray 
Let not our foe, the foe of all (mischance 
Betide him) in his lustful arrogance 
Boast over that which ye have bought so dear ; 
As erst I said, our Stay and Ground of stance, 
Still keep on us thy pitying eye and clear. 


M. 


Moses, that saw the red flame wrap the wood, 
The Burning Bush, whose never a brand was brent, 
Was sign of thine unspotted Maidenhood ; 
Thou art the Bush, whereon He made descent— 
The Holy Ghost—to Moses’ wonderment, 
Burning not burnt—pure figure of the pure : 
Help, Lady, help, that Hell on us ne’er vent 
The flame that shall eternally endure. 


N. 
Noble Princess, that never hadst a peer, 
Certes, in us if any comfort be 
Of thee that cometh, Christ’s own Mother dear, 
We have none other melody nor glee 
Us to rejoice in our adversity ; 
Nor advocate that will and dare so pray 
For us, and that too for so small a fee— 
Ave-Mary—one or two, as hap it may. 
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O. 


O very Light of eyes that be stark blind ; 
O very Love of labour and distress ; 
O Treasurer of bounty to mankind 
Whom, to His Mother for her humbleness, 
God chose, from Handmaid making Misteresse 
Of Heaven and earth, our tale of prayer to speed ; 
This world doth ever wait for thee to bless, 
Since thou dost never fail a man at need. 
P. 
Purpose have I some time to ask and hear 
Wherefore the Holy Ghost thee, Lady, sought, 
When Gabriel’s voice came greeting to thine ear : 
Not for our worry he such wonder wrought, 
But, for to save the sheep that He had bought : 
Then needeth us no weapon us to save, 
But only, that we did not, as we ought, 
Do penitence, and mercy ask and have. 


Q. 
Queen of all comfort, right well when I think 
That I stand guilty before Him and thee, 
And that my soul is worthy but to sink ; 

Ah, caitiff I ; ah, whither shall I flee ? 
Unto thy Son, who shall my pleader be, 
Who but thyself—who art sweet Pity’s Well ? 

More pity hast thou in our adversity 
Than hath this world a living tongue to tell. 


R. 


Redress me, Mother ; me, thy child, chastise ; 
For certainly, my Father’s chastening 
Abide I dare not ; not in any wise— 
So terrible is His full reckoning : 
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Mother, from whom our joys began to spring, 
Be ye my Judge, be ye my sick soul’s Leach ; 
For ever in you is pity freshening, 
To all that will for pity you beseech. 


S. 
Sooth is—without thee the good God will grant 
Forgiveness none ; but of His graciousness 
With thee His mercies are not slack, nor scant ; 
Thee hath He made His Vicaire, and no less 
Than Vice-reine of the world, and Governess 
Of Heaven—in proof that in thy will it lies, 
The sharp edge of His justice to repress ; 
So hath He crowned thee in such royal-wise. 


‘ 

Temple devout, God’s chosen Sojourning, 

Whereof these misbeliefed deprived be, 
To you my soul in penitence I bring; 

Receive me—for no further can I flee, 

Choked, Heavenly Queen, with thorns that poison me, 
For which the earth was curséd to its core ; 

I am so wounded, as you well may see, 
That well-nigh lost am I, the smart so sore. 


V. 
Virgin apparelled, as Heaven’s noble Bride, 
That leadest us unto the highest tower 
Of Paradise, my Counsel be and Guide ; 
So be my succour, and thy grace my dower : 
Ah, in mire have I wandered till this hour ; 
Lady, adjourn me to that bower and bourne, 
That titled is thy Bank of Freshest Flower, 
Where peace and mercy ever shall sojourn. 











in English Verse of the Blessed Virgin Mary, collected by Orby Shipley, 
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Xx. 
Xrist, thy dear Son, on earth alighting, here 
Bare on the Cross that death His Passion crown, 
Bare that blind Longeus His full Heart should spear, 
And make His Heart’s Blood run in torrents down ; 
And this, all this, for my salvation— 
And I so hard to Him and false of mind ; 
And yet He will not my damnation— 
For this I thank thee, Succour of mankind. 


% 
Ysaac was of His death a figure plain, 
That so far forth his father would obey, 
Albeit he had wrought nothing to be slain ; 
So, lamb-like, went thy Son to death that day : 
Now, Lady, full of mercy, thee I pray, 
Since me His mercy hath so sure anealed, 
Be ye not scant for all we sing or say, 
’Twixt us and wrath to stand our Targe and Shield. 


Ze 
Zacharia calleth thee the Open Well, 
Wherein the sinful soul is washed from guilt ; 
Therefore this lesson shall my tongue forth tell, 
Save for thy tender heart this stream were spilt : 
Now, Lady bright, since thou both canst and wilt, 
Be merciful to Adam’s errant seed, 
And bring us to that Palace that is built 
For penitents, that are penitents indeed. 


oe y 


The above Pridre de Nostre Dame will form a portion of an Anthology 
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FATHER JAMES ARCHER (continued). 


THE tenth Earl of Ormond had been the playmate of Edward 
the Sixth, the favourite of Elizabeth, and the pillar of her power 
in Ireland. He tried to expiate his sins and scandals by a 
true conversion, and had given great edification for several 
years. He was blind towards the end of his life, and regretted 
that. two things specially damned his memory and well-nigh 
his soul: (1) that his youth ruined his fatherland, and that his 
old age was not able to defend her religion and liberty even 
against the King; (2) that his soul was tortured, as he had 
destroyed the most noble Geraldine of Desmond, the bitter 
enemy of the common enemy, the bulwark of the liberty of 
their country, and support of the Catholic faith.? 

The following references: concern his conversion. Father 
Holywood, under the name of /o. Bus, writes on the 29th of 
January, 1605: “Walter (Walle, S.J.) and his uncle (Father 
O’Kearney) have been for the last two months staying with 
a certain sick man (Ormond), whose conversion will redound 
to the great good of the Church. We hear that all is settled, 
and that he, as was quite necessary, has given the greatest 
proofs of a true conversion ; and that in consequence the Lord 
Chancellor is quite annoyed, and is incensed against the sons 
of Bertram (the Jesuits)” On the 28th of April, Father 
O’Kearney says: “ My companion (Walle) is now engaged in 
a business that brings joy to all Ireland. Both of us had been 
told off for that work, but now one is cnough, as all obstacles 
have been broken down through the help of God.” On the 
16th of June, Holywood writes: “I have left Walter with the 
dying Earl, whom he gained to God some months ago.” Arch- 
bishop O’Kearney, uncle of Walter Walle, says, on the 4th of 
October: “We have read and with our hands touched the 
King’s Proclamation, which was forwarded to Viscount Theobald 


1 Dominic de Rosario, De Burgo, Haverty. 
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Butler, heir to the Earl of Ormond. As the Earl is old and 
infirm, he was spared the trouble, and the Viscount is pro- 
mulgating it, but as yet no Catholic yields to it. We beg you 
will endeavour, through the Holy Father and the Catholic 
King, to obtain for us leave to feed our flock.” In May, 1606, 
Davis, the Attorney General, writes: “Clonmel, being the 
Liberty (of the Earl of Ormond), is more haunted of Jesuits 
and priests than any other town or city of Munster, which is 
the cause we found the burgesses more obstinate.” On the 
29th of June, 1606, “Jo. Bus” writes for more Fathers “of strong 
constitutions, and able to bear great hardship. Father Walle 
is a man of that stamp, but his presence is necessary to a 
certain leading man (przncipt cuidam viro). He cannot come 
to me on account of a business of the greatest moment in which 
he is engaged at present.” In 1606 the chief magistrate of 
Cashel was imprisoned, and the President of Munster swore 
he would show him no mercy, and would destroy the town 
unless he went to church; he afterwards offered him liberty if 
he promised not to speak to a Jesuit nor to hear Mass. The 
prisoner rejected these conditions. He was ultimately freed 
through the influence of the illustrious Countess of Ormond.! 

In 1611 (November 20) Ormond builds an almshouse in 
Kilkenny for the sustentation of the poor.2 On the 29th of 
August, 1613, King James the First writes to Ormond, and 
expresses the great regret with which he has learned his lord- 
ship’s displeasure with the Viscount and the severe measures 
he had taken, and which he further contemplates taking, to his 
prejudice. He makes a request that for his (the King’s) sake 
he will be reconciled to his son. The King writes to the 
Viscount, praising his faithful services and perseverance in the 
profession of the established religion. He has heard that, through 
the malignity of some evil-disposed Ministers about the Earl 
of Ormond, his lordship has received some hard measures in 
the Earl’s house. 

December 17, 1614, Sir Oliver St. John says, my Lord of 
Ormond will be at the next Parliament, a man highly valued 
by those people (the recusants). This was, I think, Earl 
“Walter of the Rosaries,” successor of the Black Earl. Such 
was the end of that extraordinary man, who wrought the ruin 
of the Earls of Desmond and had inflicted such injury on the 


4 Life and Letters of H. Fitzsimon, SJ. (115, 120, 121, 123, 135, 141, 142, 155.) 
? Calendar of State Papers, /reland, p. 170. 
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Catholic Church. So too died in the Catholic faith O’Brien, 
Earl of Inchiquin, who a few years later fought against his 
country and persecuted her Catholic people. Father O’Kearney, 
S.J., who, with his nephew Father Walle, had converted the old 
Earl, wrote thirty Latin discourses on the death of this Earl 
of Ormond. Dr. O’Meara wrote a Latin poem on him, and 
another poet wrote an Irish ode on him, which, as translated 
by Clarence Mangan, begins thus : 

Strike the loud lyre for Dark Thomas, he Roman— 

Roman in faith and Hibernian in soul ! 
Him who, the idol of warrior and woman, 


Never feared peril and never knew dole. . 
Him the great Henry gave rubies and rings to. . . 


Passing from Ormond to his “enemy” O’More, the friend of 
Archer, a month or so after Ormond’s liberation by O’More, and 
somme days after Archer’s departure for Rome, Mountjoy paid 
a visit to O’More’s territory of Leix, and in a despatch in the 
month of August he tells of his high deeds in that region. 
“Our captains, and by their example (for it was otherwise 
painful) the common soldiers, did cut down with their swords 
all the rebels’ corn, to the value of £10,000 and upward, Zhe 
only mean by which they were to live, and to keep their bonnaghts, 
or hired soldiers. It seems incredible that, by so barbarous 
inhabitants, the ground should be so manured, the fields so 
orderly fenced, the towns so frequently inhabited, the highways 
and paths so well beaten, as the Lord Deputy here found them. 
The reason was, that the Queen’s forces, during these wars, 
never till then came among them.” 

On August 13, 1600, O’More addressed an indignant and 
eloquent letter to Lord Ormond, protesting that he is outraged 
at the abominable new device of the Lord Deputy, to cut down 
the green corn wherever he goes—an execrable course, and bad 
example to all the world. For himself, he declares that he has 
been taught bad lessons by the English before; and that, as 
they do not mean to give over schooling him in bad actions, 
which he protests he loathes, yet, having little to lose, if this be 
lost, he shall give over tillage, and take to living on the tilling of 
others, neither sparing friend nor foe. However, he hopes that 
such cruel dealings may be stopped, and requests the Earl to 
mediate for him, and to obtain for him a Government pro- 
tection. 

On such methods of conciliating and civilizing the “ wilde 
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Irishe,” the poet and historian, Thomas Moore, makes these 
reflections: “To administer laws justly that are in themselves 
wrong and unjust is of course a hopeless endeavour. Power 
founded only on force—and such alone did the English exercise 
2n Ireland—could only by force be maintained, and in the hands 
of a soldier like Mountjoy this mode of governing was actively 
administered. But that mild and thoughtful humanity that 
should ever temper the soldier’s fire was in him lamentably 
wanting, and the cruelties which he allowed to be perpetrated 
on the wretched people of Leix have entailed everlasting 
disgrace on his name. The numerous sept which occupied 
the district now called the Queen’s county, though inhumanly 
visited in the reign of Mary by the two instruments of English 
vengeance,! confiscation and the sword, had so far retrieved 
their ruined condition as to have become once more tranquil 
and thriving. The English eye-witness accounts for this pros- 
perous change by adding that years had elapsed since the Queen’s 
troops had been among them. But the late violent act of the 
young chieftain O’More—encouraged secretly, it was surmised, 
by Ormond himself—lent a pretext for new inroads on that 
harassed people, and they were again subjected to one of those 
visitations of cruelty which left nothing to mark their course 
but desolation and silence.” 

Ormond was held captive from the 1oth of April to the 12th 
of June; on the 30th he wrote to procure a safe conduct for 
Fathers Archer and Lalor, to pass and repass, and they in 
consequence had interviews with De La Field, the Jesuit 
Superior, who, on the 20th of July, sends them with a letter to 
Father Aquaviva, in which he praises both of them very much ; 
and it is significant that he, being a gentleman of the Pale, with 
sympathies in favour of the English connection, does not blame 
Archer for the capture of Ormond. The two priests went to 
Rome in July, and Archer is next heard of from English spies. 
In the Salisbury Papers of 1601, there are “advertisements 
referring to Jesuits captured on their way to Ireland, and 
informations about Archer, and the names and practices of 
Catholics in Ireland. About the same time the President of 
Munster is happy to inform Cecil that he is “promised for one 
hundred pounds to get Bishop Craghe,” the friend of Father 
Archer. On the 24th of September the Privy Council is told by 
Christopher Galway that Archer, the Spanish Archbishop of 

1 He means Government ; but he is fond of e#phemisms. 
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Dublin, and Captains Darby and Cormac MacCarthy, are on 
board the Spanish ships. These ships sailed from Corunna for 
Ireland. The commander, Don Juan Del Aguila, selected as 
his chaplain Father Archer, who was “a very fervent and apos- 
tolic man.”! On the 20th of September the Spaniards appeared 
at the mouth of Cork harbour, but the wind suddenly scanted, 
whereupon they tacked about and made for Kinsale, where they 
landed on the 23rd. On Sunday, the 15th of December, six Irish 
gentlemen, horsemen, went into Kinsale ; they were ready to go 
out again, and Father Archer with them, to put out the country, 
if the Bishop will suffer them.? 

From the examination of the martyr, Dominic O’Cullen, we 
learn that Archer “procured him as companion ;” and, “ being 
demanded when and where he first met with the Jesuit Archer, 
he said he met with him about the Ist of February last at the 
Castle of Gortnacloughy, near Castlehaven, and ever since, until 
the day of the Lord President’s arrival with his forces at 
Dunboy, he hath remained as fellow with him; which said day 
Archer went from Dunboy and since he hath not seen him. 
Being asked what letters or messages he hath heard or known 
Archer to have sent to any men within this realm, noblemen 
or others, since their fellowship together, he says, soon after 
Easter last a letter was brought to Archer which was written 
by Sir Charles Wilmote to me the President, and much con- 
demned O’Sullevan More as the cause of his son’s revolt ; upon 
which Archer wrote that it was not safe for O’Sullevan More 
to live under the English Government. Being questioned with 
what letters or messages he hath known Archer to receive from 
any in this realm or forth of Spain, he doth say that he hath 
not known or heard.” 

Father Archer, while in Ireland, was worth a large body of 
soldiers on account of the respect in which he was held. So 
great was his influence that the hearts of men were united and 
held together at his will, not only in the territory of Berehaven 
and in the south, but in a great portion of the kingdom. In 
order to destroy this influence, the English, according to the 
customary wile of war, forged a letter in which Father Archer 
asked pardon of the Queen, and promised, under certain con- 
ditions, to preach against all her enemies. They presented 
this Iettcr to Don Juan, asking him to show it to the King 


1 Hombre de todas maneras fervoroso ed apostolico, (Nieremberg.) 
> Report of a deserter named James Grace. 
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of Spain; but the fraud was detected, and the thing was not 
believed by the prudent.! 

The Lord President of Munster writes to the Lord Deputy,. 
May 13th: “If Archer have the art of conjuring, I think he 
hath not been idle; but erelong I hope to conjure him, for I 
am informed he protests to abide the siege in Dunboy Castle. 
The country of Beare is full of witches; between them and 
Archer I do believe the devil hath been raised to serve their 
turn.” On the 28th of May he writes again to the Deputy: 
“Terrell and Bourke have twelve hundred buonies, and Archer 
prevails on them to remain, and every day devises letters and 
intelligences out of Spain, assuring them of succour, and once 
a week confirms new leagues and seals them with the Sacra- 
ment.” 

On Sunday, the 6th of June, the whole English army landed 
near Dunboy, nevertheless the Irish came on bravely, but our 
falcons made them halt. ... There were only two prisoners 
taken, whereof a servant of James Archer, the Jesuit, was one, 
and with him his master’s sword and portace; and if the 
Jesuit himself had not been a lightfooted priest he had fallen 
into our hands, and yet nimble as he was, he escaped with 
difficulty. On the 7th of July,? there sailed from Ardea, with 
Conor O’Driscol and Archer, Shane MacDermody Vic Donagh 
Oge O’Cullaine, Archer’s boy, and David Mac Shane Rice,,. 
servant to Archer, and twenty-seven more Irishmen. And on 
the 11th of August the Lord President writes to the Privy 
Council that Archer the Jesuit is gone to Spain as an Agent- 
General for the rebels of Munster, ... and for the hastening 
of the army and to draw it to Cork. In the same month 
MacCarthy Mér writes from the Zower “to his very approved 
friend, Sir Rob. Cecill:” “The importantest place in Ireland, 
where the Spaniards could neither be besieged nor beaten out of 
it, is the city of Limerick, where Father Archer was in the last 
rebellion, and had taught him by some in that city a sure and 
secret way to surprise the Castle of Limerick, that commands 
the north gate of the inner and stronger part of that city, by 
which one may bring as many as he will into the city, which 
way I have acquainted her Lieutenant withal; which I was 
very glad to remember for Her Majesty’s sake, because Father 


1 Letter of Father Bathe, in Hibernia Jgnatiana, p. 87. 
® See about the siege of Dunboy in the sketch of Dominic O’Cullen, 
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Archer being now in Spain, it will be the first thing that he 
will propound and his chiefest motive to bring them.” 

The Lord President writes, October 25: “O’Donnell died 
about the 1oth of last month, as a Cork merchant informs me, 
who saw a letter from Thomas White, Rector of Salamanca, 
born at Clonmel, to the Rector of St. Patrick’s College, Lisbon, 
giving that information. Archer books against Don Juan, and 
Don Juan against him, and Archer told the merchant that he 
was weary of his life and would retire to a cloister, not pur- 
posing to come any more to Court except the King did send 
for him.” November 20, Carew writes to the Lord Deputy: 
“ A merchant reports O'Donnell to be certainly dead ; and also 
since that time Archer is deceased.” To this the Lord Deputy 
answers: “I would Tirone were with O'Donnell and Archer.” 
This charitable remark proves that Mountjoy and Carew would 
have shown no mercy to Archer if he had fallen into their hands. 
And the reader may see in Major O’Reilly’s Martyrs and 
Confessors of Ireland the numbers of priests tortured, hanged, 
shot, and drowned while Archer was in Ireland. At the time 
he escaped from Ardea, it was intimated that the priests who 
presented themselves to the magistrates would be allowed to 
depart the kingdom. Two Dominicans and forty Cistercians 
and secular priests accepted the Government proposal, and 
were taken on board a vessel of war to sail for France, but 
when out at sea they were all thrown overboard. The captain 
and crew were imprisoned for the sake of appearance, and were 
afterwards rewarded. For a similar act of atrocity another 
English captain received the thanks of Parliament in 1644.” 
Father Archer’s escapes were so extraordinary, that they were 
attributed by the Lord President of Munster to witchcraft and 
the devil; but it was due to Irish faith and honour. While he 
was in the neighbourhood of Berehaven, the English attacked the 
Castle of Cloghan, which is in the same region, “understanding 
that in the castle was a Romish priest. As the ward refused to 
yield, the English commander told them he would hang the 
brother of their Constable in their sight if they did not presently 
surrender. They said the Constable was gone abroad, which 
was not true. In conclusion, to save the priest, whose life they 
tendered, they persevered obstinately not to yield; whereupon 
Captain Flower in their sight hanged the Constable’s brother, 
Donnell Dorrogh. Nevertheless, within four days afterwards, 


1 Life of MacCarthy Mor, p. 361. ? O’Reilly’s Martyrs, p. 144. 

















































the priest being shifted away in safety, the Constable sued for 
a protection and rendered the castle. I do relate this accident, 
says Carew or his secretary, to the end the reader may more 
clearly see zz what reverence and estimation these ignorant and 
superstitious Trish do hold a Popish priest, in regard of whose 
safety the Constable was content to suffer his brother to perish.” » 

In 1603, Archer was in Rome and about to go to Spain, and 
his friend, Father Lawlor, a priest much trusted in Ireland, was 
about to return home. The General is recommended to send 
a letter by Lawlor to Father De la Field, ordering him to send 
Father Fitzsimon to Flanders or Spain as soon as he is released 
from prison. 

Father General Aquaviva evidently did not believe the evil 
reports about Father Archer, which the agents of Mountjoy, 
Carew, and Cecil spread concerning him, and managed to convey 
to Rome even by some of his own brethren in religion. If Archer 
had not been cleared of those imputations, he would not have 
been at once placed in such a position of power and trust as 
that of Superior of all the Irish Jesuit Colleges in the Peninsula. 
On the 25th of February, 1603, Archer's Superior in Dublin 
writes to Aquaviva: “Father Archer acted twice or three times 
as intermediary between the Spaniards and Irish, but did not 
communicate his designs to us; we who live among the more 
cultivated subjects of the Queen, seeking the salvation of souls, 
dare not communicate with her enemies lest we should bring 
suspicion on those among whom we like, and lest our name, 
which is already hateful enough to the enemies of the Cross 
of Christ, should be execrated, even by good men, if it were 
tainted with the stain of rebellion.” 

Wise of Waterford on the 30th of March, 1603, says he saw 
Father Archer at the Spanish Court well regarded, and that 
Archer was called in question for two letters which taxed him 
with treachery, but he proved the letters to be counterfeit.? 
On the 4th of August, Gerald Comerford wrote to the Lord 
Deputy, that he had received a letter touching the coming of 
the traitor Archer to England. “It would be well if he, Sir 
George Carew, were to give notice of it in England; for the 
Bishop of Ossory hath heard thereof. Had heard himself that 
he was employed abroad, and Richard Phelan affirmed to the 
Bishop that he is in England. His brother, Robert Archer, is 


1 Pacata Hibernia, p. 646. 
2 Those are the letters forged by the English which we have mentioned already. 
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gone over to England to meet him. Archer is the traitor, is 
black of complexion, his hair spotted gray, his apparel 
commonly a white doublet, and the rest of some colour to 
disguise himself. Carey informs Cecil of this. Sir Geffrey 
Fenton believes that, if some of the Irish were called to the 
question for Archer, some light might be obtained from them 
for his apprehension ; he gives Cecil his humble opinion how 
Archer might be laid for amongst the Irishmen about the 
Court ; thinks the agents of Waterford, Cork, and Kinsale, and 
particularly the Mayor of Cork, are the men this Jesuit will 
soonest seek unto, for his former inwardness with them both 
at the siege of Kinsale, and in working the Earl of Tirone to 
draw to Munster to join with the Spaniards; and especially 
he will use all the art he can to have intelligences of Florence 
M‘Carthy, who was the principal plotter with Archer to draw 
them into Ireland. About two years past and more, Archer 
being employed out of Spain to labour in Ireland, passed under 
the name of Bowman, till at length he was discovered in 
Wexford, and was very near being taken by a draught laid 
by the Lord Lieutenant, but unhappily escaped. The Lord 
Lieutenant may remember that he called some of the gentlemen 
of that county to account for that matter. Perhaps he will not 
disguise his name, thinking to walk more securely than he did 
in Ireland. To have him taken were a great service to both 
the realms, he being a capital instrument for Spain and the 
potson of Ireland. To the Rt. Hon. the Lord Cecyll, etc. 
Haste, haste.” 

On the 8th of September, John Bird writes to the Earl of 
Devonshire: “As soon as I shall receive a warrant for the 
apprehension of the Jesuit named by Robert Atkinson in the 
enclosed paper, namely, Archer, the Pope’s Legate for Leinster, 
the Earl’s confessor, as he was to the Archdukes of Austria, 
he will endeavour to effect what may be required of him. By 
Collections of informations in former times, 1 find that Archer 
had great corresponding with the Lord Baron of Upper Ossory 
and his sons, and that his house was his ordinary retiring-place 
from the O’Mores and Dempsies, and many others of the best 
men of account throughout the Pale and the Corporations ; that 
he exacted from them what sums of money he chose, and yearly 
received great contributions from the principal recusants in 
England (!) for upholding the rebels, whom he called ‘God’s 
men. Some of those five Irish knights and gentlemen, who 
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are in the Tower, are not free from this unsoundness, besides 
officers of ports and men of account in England. It is not 
to be doubted since Archer’s attendance on the Earl of Tirone, 
his lordship and the rest of his favourites, as well now in the 
Tower as at liberty, made liberal use of his function for Masses 
and reconcilements to the Church of Rome, and not a few of 
the English inhabiters here. If he, Archer, had received his 
deserts at his last commitment to the gaol-house in Westminster} 
then he had been prevented of his accursed voyage to Rome 
thirteen years past, from whence he was employed for the 
Pope’s sublegate, and stirred up the rebellion which held for 
thirteen years with the expense of £100,000 and loss of many 
thousand subjects. All this may be regained, if he may be 
fortunately taken and be made to lay open all his pedlar’s pack 
and associates for these employments. Thus might be dis- 
covered the correspondence that he and his faction hold with 
the Ambassadors of Spain and France.” 

John Byrd encloses this letter of Robert Atkinson, gentle- 
man: “At His Majesty’s last being at Hampton, I saw Archer 
alight from his horse at the Earl of Tirone’s lodging at Kingston. 
Archer often frequented there, as he had formerly done at the 
Earl’s being lodged at Chester. He would sometimes follow 
the Earl to Court, and join him in keeping company with those 
Irish knights and gentlemen which are in the Tower, and Sir 
Edward Fitzgerald and others of that nation, sometimes in the 
apparel of a courtier and other times like a farmer. Him he 
well knew in Ireland. There he saw him as chief commander 
over the Irish troops, horse and foot, commanding for his own 
guard as many as he pleased, and for any bloody actions to be 
done upon the English nation. He was commonly called the 
Pope’s Legate, and Archprelate over all others in the province 
of Leinster and Munster, and also the O’Neills; by others he 
was called Tirone’s confessor, as he had been the Archduke’s 
confessor of Austria, and in England is said to be the Earl’s 
massing priest, and for others, the knights and Irish gentlemen, 
however near unto the King’s Court they may happen to be 
lodged. By this Archer the Earl of Ormond was taken prisoner 
in a day of parlaunce, notwithstanding he was born an obliged 
follower of the Earl in Kilkenny, yet he practised much cruelty 
against him, and sought his death. Of all the priests that ever 
were he is held for the most bloody and treacherous traitor, sure 


1 Perhaps he was trapped and imprisoned in 1577. 
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unto none in friendship that will not put his decrees in action 
by warrant of his Apostolic authority, as he calleth it, from time 
to time renewed by Bulls from Rome. He is grown to be so 
absolute that he holds the greatest lords in such awe that none 
dare gainsay him. At Tirone’s return to Ireland it is verily 
believed that he will and can divert him and all the rest into 
rebellion again, as formerly he and Dr. Creagh did, not only 
Tirone, but also Viscount Mountgarret and Viscount Roche and 
many thousands. Archer is in stature somewhat tall, black, and 
in visage somewhat thin.” 

These reports refer to O’Neill’s visit to London. He had 
surrendered on the 31st of March, received full pardon, the title 
of Earl of Tirone, the free exercise of religion, and a re-grant of 
all their ijands for himself and all his followers. Thus ended a 
war of ten years, which cost England 43,400,000, and in one 
year, 1599, cost £600,000, when the whole revenue of England 
was only £450,000. O’Neill went to do homage to James the 
First, but most assuredly Archer was either in Rome or Spain 
at that time, and the informers concocted their stories in order 
to injure O’Neill and the Irish gentlemen who were then in 
London. However, he was reported before April, 1604, as 
endeavouring to get permission to return to the Irish Mission ; 
but Holywood and the Fathers in Ireland thought it would 
not be expedient for himself or them, though his presence 
would be otherwise most agreeable to them. Hence they 
judged that he should wait till better times.! 

On the 6th of May, Father Aquaviva appointed Archer 
“Prefect of the Mission” in the Irish Colleges of the Peninsula, 
drew up rules for his guidance, and made him in that office 
independent of the Spanish and Portuguese Provincials. This 
great General took a paternal interest in the Irish Colleges 
during his life, and showed his appreciation of Irish character 
by signifying to many Provincials that he “ by all means desires 
Irish candidates to be admitted by them, since they seem to be 
made for our Institute by their humzlity, obedience, charity, and 
Jame for learning, in which, according to the testimony of all 
places, they very much excel’? In 1605 Archer brought eleven 
students from Valladolid to Salamanca. On the 5th of Septem- 
ber a Waterford confrére of his, named Maurice Wise, who had 


1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 129. 
? Feast of St. Patrick, 1604. Hibernia Ienatiana,v. Life and Letters of Henry 
Fitzsimon, p. 82. 
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been got at by English agents, writes to the General : “ Father 
Archer should never be permitted to return to Ireland, because 
he mixed himself up with the faction that opposed the Prince, 
and by so doing made us all be called seditious men. His 
sister came and implored of me to hinder his coming as much 
as I could, as she feared his arrival would bring persecution on 
us. I happen to know something about him, for he dealt with 
those who were in authority in this city, and are so still, and 
they greatly complain of his mixing himself up with the affairs 
of the faction that was against the King A man of much 
importance, who has many relations with the Viceroy, complained 
to me of Archer’s connection with that faction opposed to the 
King, and he said we were men who meddled too much in 
State matters; but I showed him in writing an express 
command that we had to the contrary, and said he should not 
condemn all for the fault of one.” Father Holywood never 
says anything of this kind, and he even hints at Father Wise’s 
want of prudence, and at the want of honesty in Wise’s cousin, 
Robert Lombard, the spy in Rome. He says: “ We have here 
two men who were educated in Rome; I wish they were in 
some place where they could do no harm. I do not doubt 
that there are those in Rome who could circumvent the most 
cautious, if not by themselves, at /east through those whom you 
do not suspect.” 

On the 26th of February, 1606, Archer writes from Com- 
postella to Father General: “After our long contest with the 
Friar Florence Conry, I brought the students from Valladolid 
to Salamanca, by the authority of the King and his Capellano 
Mayor. I left all the matters of the Seminary quite settled, as 
I thought, and went to coasts of Galicia to collect money from 
the Bishops and from my countrymen, and to find out a secure 
way of knowing the real state of Ireland, with a view to send 
you authentic information. In my absence Friar Florence 
managed to get leave to have a College founded by the King, 
and our Spanish Fathers neglected to oppose that, as if your 
Paternity had not recommended the matter to them. I beg 
your Paternity to write to the Spanish Provincial to have some 
care of our concerns, or order me to give up all responsibility for 


1 Wise knew nothing of Archer’s doings, being away at the Roman College, and 
it is notorious that Archer had nothing to say to the King (2/ principe, 77 Re). He is 
here a tool in the hands of the enemies of Father Archer. 

2 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 210. 
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the Seminary. I have got a letter from Father Walle in Ireland 
for your Paternity, from which may be understood what diffi- 
culties beset our Fathers on account of the new and dreadful 
proclamation of the King of England. They proceed cautiously, 
though they omit nothing that concerns our Institute and the 
salvation of souls. By God’s help I have converted in Galicia 
three Protestant merchants.”? 

About the year 1606 he got the Holy Father to give leave 
to the fishermen of Spain and Portugal to fish on six Sundays 
or festivals every year, and to sell the fish thus taken for the 
support of the Irish Colleges of Salamanca and Lisbon. In 1606 
Father Holywood complains to the General that Archer retains 
Father Bathe at Salamanca, though his coming to Ireland had 
been sanctioned by the General. In August, 1607, Archer writes 
to the Assistant of Germany at Rome about the Irish Colleges 
and the Irish Mission. It would appear that the Portuguese and 
Belgian Jesuits had written to the General to protest against 
Archer’s control over the Irishmen in their provinces, as they 
had some exceedingly talented and promising Irish Jesuits, such 
as the Whites, Walshes, and Waddings, whom they desired to 
utilize on the Continent, and whom Archer might wish to send 
to serve in Ireland. Hence he says: “The devil, seeing our 
countrymen trooping over to their studies, endeavours to hinder 
it in every possible way, producing division, as in the past, when 
we should have resisted manfully, preserved union and due 
subordination, and given greater facility for come to the help of 
many. Here and in France a great opening is made for us, and 
if we do not take advantage of it, we shall do nothing heroic, 
and the affairs of our Seminaries will go to ruin. I am at present 
at the Court of Madrid.” 

On the 29th of September he writes to Rome. He wishes 
Richard Comofort to be ordained in Rome and sent to Ireland, 
and Ambrose Wading (elder brother of the famous Franciscan), 
Lee, and Lombard, to be sent to Germany. He had written to 
Primate Lombard to get an indulgence for “the congregation of 
the fishermen of St. Martin,who were to fish on certain Sundays 
for the support of the Irish Colleges in the Peninsula.” The 
Primate had given a promise, but had not yet fulfilled it. He 
has always been of opinion that an Irish Jesuit noviceship 
should be founded in Belgium, wishes to God it were done, and 
that he or Father Thomas White were sent by Father General 


1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 179. 
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to do it, and suggests how it could be done. He hears from 
Father Holywood that certain faculties are necessary for him ; 
he knows they are necessary, and would have procured them 
for him, but had always thought that the Irish Superior had 
them. He has sent Fathers Everard and Shein to Ireland, and 
is asked by Holywood to send Fathers Nugent and Bathe, for 
whom a residence is ready in the north of Ireland. He has 
converted three Scots, one of whom was a stubborn Puritan, 
who often said that all the doctors in the world would not stir 
him from his opinions. This man from a lion has become a 
lamb, and has resolved to become a Capuchin. Archer has 
others on hand belonging to the household of the English 
Ambassador, and he hopes to convert them also. 

By the same post Archer’s companion, Father James 
Quemerford, writes an English letter from Madrid to his 
brother, Richard Quemerford, S.J., in Rome, and says: “I have 
heard nothing of late of our friends, nor yet, to tell you the 
truth, have ever received letters from Ireland ; belike they have 
forgotten me as much as I should forget them. Father Thomas 
Sheine and Father James Everarde are gone for Ireland. Father 
Richard Walshe hath ended his studies, and is gone to his third 
probation ; it is likely he shall begin the next year a course of 
Philosophy in the Seminary of Salamanca, if the Spaniards 
prevail not that procure to have him for themselves. The 
English of Valladolid have sought him, and many others cast 
eye upon him ; I hope such as need him most, and unto whom 
he may do greater good, shall have him. He was liken to go 
with Father Padilla to Rome, and he was appointed for it, but 
the Spaniards, fearing our Father General, if he did once see 
him, would not suffer him to come back to Spain, staid him. 
Brother Murtie was all these months sick with fevers ; he is now 
well, and likely to prove a miracle in the matter of learning. He 
joineth with great capacity and wit very great diligence, and 
hath notable good utterance and grace in setting forth... . Here 
I am yet in Court with Father Archer, with matter of the Semi- 
nary ; we have many suits in hand, and go very slow in all. 
Commendations to all, and chiefly to my good and well- 
remembered brother, Father Thomas Quemerford. Father 
Duras wrote that the physicians decreed that you should be 
sent beyond the Alps or into your country. Father Archer 
arrangeth that you be made priest in God’s name and sent into 
the country, that your friends will pay for all; and surely I 
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would it were so, for the assurance of your health, the good and 
comfort of friends and many others, and chiefly for the con- 
version of J(ustice) Walshe, with whom I hope you may do 
great good. I have done somewhat in that matter, and do what 
I may in absence, and if I were there either he should die a 
Catholic! or I a martyr. God lighten him with his grace— 
Jacentem in tenebris et in umbra mortis. 1 am glad in heart that 
my brother Thomas Quemerford is well.” 

In 1609 Father Archer was still Prefect of the Mission in 
Spain, and is said to be sixty-four years old and thirty-six in 
the Society. Thomas Lawndrie (Father Holywood) refers to 
Archer in a letter “from his lodging” in 1611: “To the south 
of your country (Wexford), and about Bowmanstown (2ze., 
Father Archer’s town of Kilkenny), Mr. Barnaby is in charge. 
Mr. Wosell (z.e., Archer) in his last named five ready for us.” 

* In 1617 there were eighty-two Irish Jesuits, of whom thirty- 
eight in Ireland, eighteen in Spain, nine in Portugal, seven in 
Belgium, and ten in Mexico, Paraguay, Austria, Bavaria, Italy, 
and France. Father Archer was the oldest of all—sixty-eight 
years of age, and thirty-four in religion. As he heads the list in 
Spain, he was still the Prefect of all the Colleges.? He is not in 
the Catalogue of Irish Jesuits of 1626, so he must have died 
between 1617 and 1626, and. a sketch of his career was then 
written which must be in the Jesuit Archives of Rome. That 
Archer was alive about that time appears from a paper among 
the Ussher MSS. of Trinity College of the date 1615—1620. It 
says that “there are three kinds of Irish in Ireland: (1) The 
ancient; (2) the mixed, who are descended of Irish mothers, and 
in language, habit, and custom do conform to the Irish, viz., the 
Earls of Kildare, Desmond, Clanrickard, Ormond, the Lords 
Barry, Roche, &c.; (3) the English-Irished, who hold not Irish 
customs or language, viz., the merchants and traders of towns 
and some knights and gentlemen of East Meath and about 
Dublin and in the Pale. We can find no place among the 
above classes for Father James Archer, who, though altogether 
Englished, yet is he of the inclination and condition of the 
ancient Irish, whom he followed and aided in the last wars.” 

What that following and aiding meant is thus clearly 


1 Chief Justice Walshe and his first cousin, Judge Comerford, were afterwards 
reconciled to the Church. (Rothe’s Amalecta, Edit. 1617.) 

? Catalogue of Patres et Fratres Hiberni, S.J., anno 1617. (Zrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, vol. x. p. 527.) 
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expressed by an Irish Protestant, John Mitchell : “The matter, 
and perhaps the only matter, which disquiets and perplexes the 
mind of the ‘ Historian,’ Mr. Froude, is the fact that, in the 
midst of all these horrors, Catholic priests were not only 
ministering all over the country, but coming in from France, 
and Spain, and Rome; not only supplying the vacuum made 
by transportation and by death, but keeping up steadily the 
needful communication between the Irish Church and its head ; 
and not only coming but going (both times incurring the risk of 
capital punishment), and not in commodious steam-ships, which 
did not then exist, but in small fishing luggers or schooners; not 
as first-class passengers, but as men before the mast. Arch- 
bishops worked their passage. The whole of this strange 
phenomenon belongs to an order of facts which never entered 
into the ‘ Historian’s’ theory of human nature. It is a factor in 
the account that he can find no place for—he gives it up. Yet 
Edmund Spenser, long before this day, as good a Protestant as 
Froude, and an undertaker, too, upon Irish confiscated estates, 
who had at least somewhat of the poetic vision and the poetic 
soul, in certain moods of his undertaking mind could look upon 
such strange beings as these priests with a species of awe, if not 
with full comprehension. He much marvels at the zeal of these 
men, ‘which is a greate wonder to see how they spare not to 
come out of Spain, from Rome, and from Remes, by long toyle 
and dangerous travayling hither,where they know perill of death 
awayteth them and no reward or richesse.’ Mr. Froude, indeed, 
speaks of them as engaged in nothing else but keeping up 
treasonable alliances with countries at war with England, and 
recruiting foreign armies. As for their expecting no ‘reward or 
richesse’ for such laborious service, he would bid you tell that to 
Judzus Apella, or to the horse marines! 

“* Reward or richesse!’ I know the spots, within my own 
part of Ireland, where venerable Archbishops hid themselves as 
it were in the hole of a rock. In a remote part of Louth county, 
near the base of the Fews Mountains, is a retired nook called 
Ballymacscanlon, where dwelt for years, in a farm-house which 
would attract no attention, the Primate of Ireland and successor 
of St. Patrick, Bernard M‘Mahon, a prelate accomplished in all 
the learning of his time, and assiduous in the government of his 
archdiocese ; but he moved with danger, if not with fear, and 
often encountered hardships in travelling by day and by night. 

Imagine a priest ordained at Seville or Salamanca, a 
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gentleman of high old name, a man of eloquence and genius, 
who has sustained disputations in the College halls on questions 
of literature or theology, imagine him on the quays of Brest, 
treating with the skipper of some vessel to let him work his 
passage.! He wears tarry breeches and a tarpaulin hat, for 
disguise was generally needful. He flings himself on board, 
takes his full part in all hard work, scarce feels the cold spray 
and the tempest. And he knows, too, that the end of it all for 
him may be a row of sugar-canes to hoe under the blazing sun 
of Barbadoes, overlooked by a broad-hatted agent of a Bristol 
planter; yet he goes eagerly to meet his fate, for he carries in 
his hand a sacred deposit, bears in heart a sacred message, and 
must deliver it or die. Imagine him then springing ashore and 
repairing to seek the Bishop of the diocese in some cave or 
behind some hedge, but proceeding with caution by reason of 
the priest-catchers and other wolf-dogs. But Froude would say, 
this is the ideal priest you have been pourtraying. No, it is the 
real priest, as he existed and acted at that day, and as he would 
again in the like emergency. And is there nothing admirable 
in all this? Is there nothing human and sublime? Ah! we 
Protestants are certainly most enlightened creatures. Mr. Froude 
says we are the salt of the earth. We stand, each of us, with 
triumphant conceit upon the sacred and inalienable rights of 
private stupidity, but I should like to see our excellent 
Protestantism produce fruit like this.” 


1 This is not a mere fancy of Mitchell’s. Father Delamare, Irish Rector of 
Salamanca, writes: ‘‘Two of our priests will probably go from Bilbao in some 
Spanish or Irish vessel, or from some of the ports of France. Disguised as sailors, 
they may be able to leave the ship and get into the country, which is the most usual. 
If they have money, they will be better able to induce the captain, with whom they 
shall sail, to favour their landing in that disguise.” 
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A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
OF OUR VISIT TO CASTLE HILL. 


WHEN we had sufficiently rewarded master innkeeper and his 
companion in villainy according to their several deserts, we 
thought it time to be moving on our way, and one of the 
troopers fetched Rose’s horse from the inn where it had been 
stabled during her imprisonment. So presently Philip Lisle 
brought her forth, ready for the ride, and we departed, assuring 
the two men whom we left tied to the tree that we had not 
yet done with them, but would see that the law punished them 
for their naughtiness in proper fashion. 

“And as to your master and instigator,’ said Captain 
Trevor, “tell him, when he returns hither, that it will be an ill 
day for him if we come across his path. For what we have 
done to you is nought to what we will do to him.” 

Now I was in fiery haste to return to Dale’s Field, because 
the men had told us in response to our questions that Dennis 
Watson had gone homewards only that morning, promising to 
return in two days at the latest. When I heard that, I was 
resolved to seek him at his own place, and there settle matters 
between us once for all, and with this object in view I spurred 
on my companions so that I might get the business over. 
Captain Trevor, however, was of opinion that the best way to 
catch Dennis was to wait for him at the point where we then 
were, because, said he, the villain was certain to return to that 
place, whereas he might get wind of our coming to Castle Hill 
and give us the slip. But I was not willing to take this counsel, 
arguing rather that it would be better to proceed straight to the 
Watsons’ farmstead, where Dennis would certainly be found 
that day. So we proceeded towards Doncaster, to which town 
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Captain Trevor and his men accompanied us, and as we 
journeyed thither Rose told us of how she had fared since the 
day she left Dale’s Field, which history did but serve to increase 
my great anger againt Dennis Watson. 

When the two serving-men, who were none other than the 
villains we had just whipped in the wood, presented themselves 
at Dale’s Field with the letter from her father, Rose had not 
seen reason for doubting their word, for the letter was cunningly 
made to represent Philip Lisle’s handwriting, and the two men 
wore a sober and seemly air and spoke of Philip with much 
solicitude and regard. This appearance of concern for him 
they kept up, she said, as they accompanied her along the road, 
telling her how he fared, and giving her many false accounts of 
how he had come by his hurt. For they said that he had come 
over from Lancashire with certain troops, and had been engaged 
in a skirmish with the Roundheads near the place where they 
professed him to be lying wounded, together with much more 
falsely invented matter, put into their heads, no doubt, by the 
cunning and malice of Dennis Watson. And at all this news 
she had no suspicion aroused, because she did not know of her 
father’s whereabouts, none of us having heard from him or Jack 
Drumbleforth for some time. Moreover, the two men were so 
civil in their behaviour and so constant in their professions of 
regard for Philip Lisle that she felt perfectly safe in their 
company, and was even thankful to them for the care they took 
of her during the journey. 

“Alas!” quoth Captain Trevor at this part of Rose’s story. 
“An I had known this, Mistress Rose, an hour ago, we would 
have given the smooth-tongued knaves a dozen extra stripes 
apiece. I cannot abear your foxy villains that say fine things 
to your face and are plotting against you in their hearts. 
However, we made their backs smart.” 

All went well, continued Rose, until they reached the 
wayside inn between Thrybergh and Rotherham, which was 
towards the end of the afternoon. When they had come to this 
point they informed her that the house where her father lay was’ 
now close at hand, and that they would stable their horses at 
the inn and then conduct her to it across the fields. Even then 
she had felt no suspicion, and followed the men with confidence 
to the house in the wood. When they were at the door, one 
of the men, namely, the innkeeper, retired, and the other took 
her inside and put her in charge of the woman. Rose now 
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wished to be taken immediately to her father, but the woman 
put her off with the excuse that he had fallen into a deep 
slumber from which he must not be disturbed at that time. 
After this she conducted Rose to an apartment and left her, 
promising to fetch her to the sick man as soon as he should 
give signs of waking. The woman, however, had no sooner 
gone away from the chamber than the door opened and Dennis 
Watson appeared before her. 

Now it did not at first so much surprise Rose to see Dennis, 
because she thought that he had chanced to be in the neigh- 
bourhood and had been made aware of her father’s condition, 
and she therefore immediately made inquiry of him as to Philip 
Lisle’s health. He answered this question by assuring her that 
so far as he knew her father’s health was in the best of con- 
ditions, and begged her to forgive him for the trick he had 
played upon her in order to bring about that meeting. For he 
was, he protested, dying with love for her, and believing that 
all things were fair in love and war, he had not scrupled to 
resort to stratagem to secure her. After which he renewed his 
professions and besought her to fly with him out of the 
country. 

Now when Rose fully understood how she had been served, 
her indignation rose to such a height that she told her mind 
very plainly to the villain before her, and informed him that 
she now knew him to be a liar and a very sorry knave, finally 
commanding him to stand out of her path and let her go out 
of his presence, which did but offend her. At which, she con- 
tinued, he grew very red with passion and altered his tune, 
threatening her as much as he had formerly coaxed her. For 
she must remember, he said, that there was no help for her, 
because she was entirely in his power and could count on help 
from no earthly being. Wherefore he bade her consider matters 
afresh and then retired, locking the door behind him, so that 
she was a prisoner. In this way she continued until the next 
day, seeing no one but the woman of the house, who brought 
her food and waited‘ upon her, and whom she tried to bribe with 
promises of reward, but with no effect. Nevertheless, she did 
not lose heart, knowing right well that her friends would come 
to rescue her sooner or later. 

The next day, Dennis again appeared before her, and again 
made many protestations of his passion for her, to which she 
answered that his actions gave the lie to his words. After that 

VOL, LXXIV. H 
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he again resorted to threats, which she scorned as before, telling 
him that she did not fear him and promising him, moreover, 
sound punishment for his misdeeds. This caused him to 
withdraw again, having first told her that she should be kept 
in close confinement until she was more reasonably disposed 
towards him. In this way the succeeding days passed, Rose 
being strictly guarded by the man and his wife, while Dennis 
appeared at least once a day to plead his evil cause, hoping 
that the imprisonment would eventually break his captive’s 
resolution. But though Rose became anxious and concerned, 
she did not cease to rate him soundly for his misdeeds, and 
upon the day previous to our arrival, she let him know how 
much she abhorred and despised him, so that he swore an oath 
that he would use foul means if he could do nought with fair, 
arid bade her take two days to decide whether she could give 
hinr no better answer. After which he left the house, telling 
the men that he was going to Castle Hill and should return on 
the second day at the latest. 

Now this story did but serve to increase our resentment 
against Dennis Watson, and Captain Trevor regretted that he 
could not accompany us homewards and go with us to do 
justice upon our enemy. And we had indeed been glad of his 
company and were sorry to part with him and his men at 
Doncaster, where they went southwards to Newark, while we 
pursued our journey along the Great North Road. 

It was far into the evening when we arrived at Dale’s Field 
and gave Rose into the hands of my mother and Lucy, who 
were so overjoyed to see her that they laughed and cried at 
the same moment, and made a great to do in the way of 
preparing a feast for our refreshment. But, tired as I was, I 
had no mind for rest or food until I had settled my account 
with Dennis Watson. Yea, indeed, I dare say my dear love 
wondered that I had so little to say to her at that time, but the 
truth was that I was so full of hatred and revenge that I could 
neither eat, sit, sleep, nor talk until I had done somewhat to 
satisfy my heart. Wherefore we had no sooner arrived than I 
sent off one of my men on horseback to Darrington, bidding 
him find three trusty friends of mine there, whom he was to 
bring back with him on the instant. While he was gone I went 
into the yard and talked with Jacob Trusty, who was very bitter 
against the Roundheads that night, a party of them having 
ridden into the fold on the previous day and seized two of my 
best bullocks. 
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“Yea, marry,” said Jacob, “and had the assurance to sing 
psalms over the poor beasts as they drove them along the road ! 
Oh, an I had had my old musket I would have given them a 
taste of cold lead. For thou knowest, William, I had meant 
those bullocks for Doncaster market, and now, I suppose, they 
are roast meat. However, ’tis a world of disappointments.” 

Presently my messenger returned from Darrington, bringing 
with him my three friends, who were all stout and sturdy young 
farmers. I led them into the house where Philip Lisle was 
eating his supper, and to him and them I shortly explained 
what I wished to do. To settle with Dennis Watson, I said, 
was my affair, and I desired no man to be with me in the 
matter. But so that we might come at him, 1 proposed to go 
in a body to Castle Hill and there oblige him to come forth and 
account to me for his doings. And having said this I begged 
my friends to refresh themselves, and meanwhile I went out and 
provided my four ploughmen with a stout cudgel apiece, so that 
there were nine of us ready to seek Dennis Watson. Presently, 
then, we set off, leaving Jacob Trusty and Timothy Grass 
looking wistfully after us, for they would have much liked to go 
with us but for their increasing infirmities 

Now the farm at Castle Hill lieth beyond the Stapleton 
woods on a rising ground half-way between Darrington and 
Kirk Smeaton. Why it is called Castle Hill I know not, unless 
it is because there was at some time a fortified tower on the 
spot where now stands the farmstead tenanted by the Watsons. 
It is a lonely place, being surrounded by deep woods, and the 
housc itself is old and gloomy and here and there in a ruinous 
condition. As we left the woods and drew near to it that night, 
the moon shone clearly on its roofs and chimneys and lighted us 
beneath the trees to the door. There was no light to be seen 
in any of the windows and we saw no men about the yard, so 
that the whole place looked deserted and dreary. 

We left our little force within casy call, while Philip and I 
went up to the door and knocked loudly at it. The noise echoed 
through the house inside with a hollow and empty sound and no 
one answered our summons. We had knocked three times in 
this way and received no response, when an old woman came 
round the corner of the house and asked fearfully what we 
wanted. 

“We want Master Dennis Watson,” I answered. “ Where is 
he, dame?” 
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“ Alack, master!” she answered ; “that I cannot say. He 
was here this morning, yea, indeed, but he rode away before 
noon, and since then his father hath been well-nigh mad, so that 
I pray you go your ways lest he come out and do you an 
injury.” 

But at that moment the door was flung open and Rupert 
Watson himself appeared on the threshold, a tall, weird-looking 
figure with white hair and beard. I had not seen him for 
many a year and it startled me to see the change that had come 
over him, for in former days he had been a sturdy, square- 
shouldered man, but now was old and somewhat bent and 
looked fiercer than a wolf. 

“Who are ye?” he asked. “Is this a time to come knocking 
at honest men’s doors?” 

“ Aye,” I answered, “if there be such excuse as we have, 
Master Watson.” 

And I stepped back a pace or two so that the moon shone 
full upon my face and figure. He started as he saw me, and I 
knew that he noted the resemblance to my father. 

“William Dale’s lad!” he said. “William Dale! What 
should a Dale want of me?” 

“Your son, Master Watson.” 

He lifted his hands and shook them in the moonlight, and 
his eyes gleamed through his bushy eyebrows. 

“My son? I have no son! Son? He that was my son hath 
robbed me—me, his father! A thousand guineas that I had 
saved and hidden—do you hear ?—he hath taken them all and 
fled, like a thief. My son—my only son. Begone, William 
Dale, begone. Nay, stand there, stand there, and hear me curse 
him!” 

We stood silent and horrified, watching the old man as he 
shook his trembling hands in the air and cursed his son in the 
name of God. The men behind us crept up and listened and 
trembled ; the old woman, weeping and sobbing by the house 
wall, shivered and quaked as the terrible white-haired figure 
lifted its arms in the moonlight and cursed its son with awful 
words. And then suddenly the old man paused in the midst of 
his denunciation and fell down on the ground as if he were 
dead. Truly the wrongs that himself had done were returning 
to him in ten-fold measure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
OF THE SURRENDER OF PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 

So Dennis Watson had escaped me, and there was nought for 
it but to wait with what patience I could for some future 
opportunity of settling matters with him. We left the wretched 
old man his father to the care of his own people, and returned 
to Dale’s Field. Until that moment our recent adventures 
had not brought me any feeling of fatigue, for I had thought 
of nought but punishing my enemy, but when we found Dennis 
flown beyond our immediate reach, a reaction came over me, 
and I was glad to get home and into my bed, where I slept as 
soundly as a bear in winter. 

It was now the first day of June, and we had been away 
from the Castle four days. During our absence no news had 
come to Dale’s Field of any change in the position of affairs, 
only, said Jacob Trusty, who took a keen interest in the siege, 
the cannonading had been much more vigorous than previously. 
We were not inclined to remain longer away from the scene 
of hostilities than we could help, and we therefore determined 
to make an attempt to pass the enemy’s lines that night. We 
passed the day at Dale’s Field, resting after our exertions, and 
receiving many messages from my mother and Lucy for Ben 
Tuckett, whom they imagined must by that time have suffered 
exceedingly from his long privation. Also in the afternoon 
of that day I went round my farm with Rose, whom, until this 
time, I had not seen for a long time, and did not know when 
I should see again. 

We left Dale’s Field after dark, and pushed on towards 
Pontefract, hearing now and then the sound of a solitary gun 
fired by besiegers or besieged. It was no easy matter to pass 
the enemy’s lines, for they had begun to keep a very zealous 
watch, but by the exercise of care and patience we cluded 
their vigilance, and were admitted to the Castle again about 
an hour before midnight. Then we learned that the Governor 
had that day received letters from Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
to the effect that the King’s forces had been successful at 
Derby, and that success was everywhere attending the royal 
arms. This joyful news had raised the spirits of the garrison 
to a high degree, for now there was good hope of His Majesty’s 
coming to sweep away the Roundheads and raise the siege. 
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To no one was this prospect more grateful than to Ben 
Tuckett, whom I perceived to have grown at least two inches 
less in girth since I had left him, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was now plenty of fresh meat in the Castle. The fact 
was poor Ben was beginning to feel the effect of the confine- 
ment, and he was also pining for a sight of his sweetheart. He 
was in a very dolorous mood when we found him, in spite of 
the good news from Derby. 

“Thou hast been to Dale’s Field, Will?” said he, having 
heard all we had to tell him concerning our adventures. 

“Indeed we have, Ben. We lay there last night, and passed 
the day there into the bargain.” 

“Ah!” said he, sighing deeply; “it must have been 
exceeding pleasant. Did they speak of me at all, Will?” 

“There was a time, Ben, when they spoke of nought else. 
[ am charged with a thousand messages for thee, only the 
mischief is that I have forgotten them. I remember that Lucy 
sent thee her dearest love and duty, and my mother bade me 
tell thee to mind and not take a chill after thou hast gotten 
warm with fighting, but what else they said I cannot now think 
of. However, thou canst imagine it all.” 

“*Tis very kind of them,” he answered, “very kind indeed 
to remember such an unfortunate mortal. Do not forget to 
tell them that I always thought of them, Will.” 

“QOd’s mercy, Jack!” said I, “what is he talking about? 
One might suppose he was going to die before ever he got out 
of the Castle.” 

“And what have I to live for?” groaned Ben. “I am a 
ruined man. Alas! thou knowest not what terrible things 
have happened since you and Master Lisle there rode away.” 

“Nay,” said Philip, “we have heard of nought particular.” 

“’Twas but day before yesterday,” said Ben, “the Round- 
heads went up town and occupied my house in the market- 
place. You must know, gentlemen, that I have always kept 
an eye on my house, having gone up to the Round Tower three 
or four times a day to sce if it still stood. Well, twas bad 
enough for these rogues to go and occupy my house, for between 
you and me I had hidden a pretty stock of goods in it before 
I fled to the Castle, hoping they would not be found until the 
siege was over, but what was my horror to find that our gunners 
were playing the cannon from the Swillington Tower full upon 
it! Yea, and continued to do so in spite of my prayers and 
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admonitions, saying that they cared not whose house it was as 
long as they drove the Roundheads out of it. And now my 
house is a ruin, and as for the goods that I had hidden is 

“Never mind, Ben,” said I; “you will find another house 
easily enough.” 

“ And shall I find my stock and my furniture!” he groaned. 
“Alas! I ama ruined man. However, they have not destroyed 
my money, lads, because Lucy and I buried what I had under 
the hearthstone at Dale’s Field.” 

“T thought it would be a wonderful thing if they had burnt 
all thy ships, Ben,” said Jack Drumbleforth. “Why, you old 
miser, you ought to have given that money to the King’s 
cause.” 

“Will the King set me up in business again?” asked Ben. 
“T trow not, lads. Every man for himself, say I. If His 
Majesty would but come and relieve us, I would not object to 
parting with some of my store, but he delays so long that I fear 
he will never come at all.” 

On the 3rd of June, however, there came to us letters from 
Newark, conveying intelligence of a great victory achieved by 
the King at Leicester. His Majesty had made a vigorous 
assault upon that town, and had finally carried the siege, 
making the garrison prisoners to the number of fifteen hundred, 
and securing an immense booty, which was instantly divided 
amongst the Royalist soldiers. Upon learning this news we 
were all greatly pleased, and Ben Tuckett so far plucked up 
his fallen spirits as to offer to lead a sally against the Round- 
heads in their trenches. 

We now lived in daily hopes of seeing the arrival of a great 
force charged with the mission of relieving us, but we heard of 
nothing until the 6th of June, when a prisoner taken in the 
Castle mill informed us that the King’s troops were coming to 
our relief, and had already reached Tuxford. He further said 
that the Parliamentarian forces were retreating northward before 
the King, and would probably assemble in our neighbourhood, 
where a great battle was therefore to be expected shortly. This 
information we believed to be true, for two days later there 
came a great body of Parliamentary horse from the southward 
which had been obliged to quit their quarters about Doncaster 
and Tickhill. The next day, too, we heard heavy firing in the 
direction of Sheffield, and from this circurastance argued that 
our friends were drawing near. Two days, however, passed 
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away, and no relief force appeared, so that we knew not what 
to think. Nevertheless, we were so far from being cast down 
by the delay, that on the 11th we made a great sally from the 
Castle in different directions, and prevailed so mightily against 
the enemy that we left forty of them dead upon the field, and 
brought eleven prisoners into the Castle, together with a great 
supply of muskets, pikes, and ammunition which we found in 
their trenches and outworks. As for our own losses, they were 
but very slight, for none of our men were killed, and only two 
wounded. 

We heard no more news until the 16th of June, when 
General Poyntz, commander of the Parliamentarian forces at 
Pontefract, sent a drum to the Castle with a letter for Sir 
William Lowther in which it was stated that a great battle had 
been fought at Naseby two days previously, whereat the King 
had-been utterly routed, nearly a thousand Royalists having 
been left dead on the field, and five thousand taken prisoners, 
together with all the King’s artillery and baggage. The letter 
further summoned us to surrender at once, saying that it were 
best policy to do so while mercy was yet to be hoped for, for 
there was now a great Parliamentary force at hand, and we 
should shortly be obliged to submit whether we would or not. 

Now, we did not believe this news, because we had but 
a little time previously received letters from Newark, dated 
June 14th, in which Colonel Washington informed us that His 
Majesty was at that time at Melton Mowbray, and was preparing 
to march forward to our assistance. We therefore regarded 
General Poyntz’s letter as a trick of the enemy, and Sir William 
Lowther immediately informed the officer who had brought it 
that he neither feared the forces that might come against us, 
nor valued the mercy which was offered, and bade him begone 
with that answer to his commander. We were subsequently 
strengthened in our belief that General Poyntz’s news was false 
by the reception of more letters from Newark, in which the 
King was still spoken of as advancing to succour us. But as 
the days passed on no help came, and we presently began to 
wonder whether our information was correct or not. Shortly, 
however, we received news from our own friends of the Battle 
of Naseby, but their account differed vastly from that given us 
by General Poyntz, for whereas he had represented the affair 
as a Roundhead victory, our informants told us that the fight 
had been resumed after the defeat of the King, and that our 
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forces rallying had put the Parliamentary troops to flight, 
routing them utterly and slaying thousands of them, including 
General Cromwell. 

We continued in this fashion for many days after that, now 
hearing one thing and now another, and hardly knowing which 
rumour to believe. Meanwhile, our enemy often received 
reinforcements which came marching from north or south 
as the case might be, and formed fresh obstacles to our success. 
The siege went on in the same fashion, each side doing its best 
to cripple the other. But while we were able to slay many 
of the Roundheads, they did us littlhe damage owing to our 
secure position. Nevertheless, we had an enemy inside the 
Castle whose power we feared far more than even the terrible 
Cromwell himself. This was starvation, which now began to 
creep upon us slowly but very surely. By the 27th day of June, 
we had no fresh provisions whatever, and there was no prospect 
of relief coming to us from any quarter. This scarcity of food 
bred discouragement and discontent amongst our men, several 
of whom deserted at this time. 

We were now indeed in a sad plight. The help which 
had been so constantly promised to us, and the thought of 
which had lifted up our hearts in the struggle, came not, and 
we were therefore not only hungry but heart-sick. Nevertheless 
we were resolved, or at any rate the majority of us were—to 
hold the Castle in the King’s name until the last moment. 
About the beginning of the second week in July, we had more 
letters from Newark, one of which named the day and hour 
when Sir Marmaduke Langdale would come to our aid, and 
this good news was presently confirmed by another letter from 
Sandal Castle, wherein we were told that the relieving force 
was at hand. But we had barely read these letters when 
definite tidings reached us of the complete defeat of the Royalist 
forces under Goring and Langdale, and of the approach of 
further reinforcements to the Parliamentary army already sur- 
rounding us. 

So now our last hopes were fled, and there was nought for 
it but to make an honourable surrender. We had defended 
the Castle for a space of five months, and during that time we 
had slain over a thousand of our enemies with very little loss 
to ourselves. If we had been able to secure provisions we could 
have held out for the King for ever, for the place was so strong 
as to be well-nigh impregnable. Food however we could not 
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get, and we could do the King no good by starving to death. 
At this point the besiegers made us honourable offers as to 
our surrender, which we presently accepted, marching away 
from the Castle at eight o’clock on the morning of July 21, 1645. 
The major portion of the garrison went forward to Newark, 
but I and my companions stayed at Dale’s Field, and were 
not sorry to see somewhat in the way of home comforts after 
our long and serious privations. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
OF THE DEATH OF PHILIP LISLE. 


IT was now drawing near harvest time, and I determined to see 
my crops gathered and garnered before I did aught else. To 
tell truth I had lost a good deal during the recent hostilities, 
for the Roundheads had levied contributions on my cattle many 
a time while the siege was in progress, so that when I came 
back to Dale’s Field I found myself poorer by some fourteen or 
fifteen head of cattle, to say nought of a score or so of sheep. 
However, I was thankful to find that they had not burnt my 
house or my buildings, which was what I had feared more than 
once. 

I took Philip and Ben home with me to Dale’s Field when 
we left the Castle, while Jack Drumbleforth went to his father’s 
house, where the Vicar was much delighted with the sight of 
his son. Now that we were all at home again the women made 
much of us, for they were all agreed that we looked like half- 
starved rats. Nought would suffice them upon the day of our 
coming home but that we must have a feast, and to this joyful 
event a messenger was despatched to bring Parson Drumble- 
forth and Jack. We were very merry that night, and Ben 
Tuckett having found his spirits again, amused us with stories 
of his own prowess during the siege, which, to hear him talk, 
were exceeding great and wonderful. Cause for rejoicing, 
however, we had little beyond the fact that we were all safe 
and sound. Our party was defeated on all sides, and we knew 
not what would happen next. 

“T shall to the wars again,” said Jack, when we began to 
discuss the future. “Beaten we are, no doubt; but I will go 
fight for the King until the last blow has been struck.” 
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“Well said, Jack,” said Philip Lisle, “I will go with you. 
We seem to be vanquished at this present time, but all is not 
lost yet.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Ben Tuckett, who sat in the chimney 
corner near Lucy, “if you only knew how warmly I approve 
your sentiments, you would be delighted. I love to see brave 
men. However, my duty forbids me to further engage in 
warfare. I have looked after the King’s business so long that 
my own hath suffered. As for my house it is in ruins—and 
twas a Royalist cannon did it, too—and I suppose my stock 
which lay hidden there is lost.” 

“Thou art not the only man that has lost something,” said 
Jack. “It will be worse for many than for thee, Ben. God 
send they do not fine all of us that have taken part with the 
King.” 

“That is what I expect them to do,” said Philip Lisle. 

“What!” cried Ben. “And will they fine me, too? After 
all I have lost? Then I had best do nought in the way of 
reopening my shop. They cannot force me if I have nought, 
can they?” 

“They can clap thee into gaol, lad,” said Jack. “Yea, and 
hold thee there until thou hast paid the piper.” 

“Alas!” cried poor Ben, “was ever man so unfortunate! 
However, if only it be a small fine——” 

And with that he began to look hard at the hearthstone 
under which he and Lucy had buried his money, and after that 
he said no more, but seemed to think deeply. But when my 
mother and the girls had gone to bed and Jack and Philip were 
talking their plans over, he drew me into a corner and began 
to talk confidentially. 

“Will,” said he, “I have been thinking to-night that it is 
high time you and I were settled. We are neither of us as 
young as we were.” 

“ Speak for thyself, Ben. As for me I am four-and-twenty.” 

“Ts it so little? Well, to be sure I am thy junior. Some- 
how I had thought myself two score at least. It is, I suppose 
because I have passed through so much tribulation. However, 
to the point. It is, I say, time we were settled.” 

“ Are we not settled already ?” 

“A man never is settled,” said Ben, wisely, “until he be 
married.” 

“Qh, now I see what thou art driving at, Master Benjamin. 
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I suppose you and Mistress Lucy are so smitten with each 
other’s good looks that you wish to hasten the wedding.” 

“Put it as you please,” said he. “For my part I do not see 
why Parson Drumbleforth should not marry us as soon as 
harvest is over. I tell thee what I think, Will. Lucy and I 
have gotten two hundred guineas in gold hidden under yonder 
hearthstone, which is a sum that no man may despise. I want 
not to lose it in fines and penalties. Now if I open my shop 
again, these Roundhead rogues, seeing mea man of substance, 
will levy a heavy fine upon me, and I shall lose all. So let me 
lie quietly here, working in thy harvest field until matters have 
blown over somewhat. Then we will all be married and my 
money will be safe. What do you think ?” 

“T think, Ben, that thou art a second Solomon. However, 
these are not over-pleasant times for marrying. You would 
not like Lucy to be a widow within a month of her wedding.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said he, turning pale at the thought. 
“Why should she?” 

“ Because thou hast been such a bold assailer of the Round- 
heads that they may desire to cut off thy head. Wait awhile, 
Ben, till the country is settled.” 

But when I came to consider what Ben had said, I began 
to think there might be some reason in his notions. Come 
what might, it was my intention to go no more to the wars: 
let the King and the Commons do what they would, I meant to 
stay at home and mind my own business. And since I had 
made up my mind to that, why should I not hasten my wedding 
and so have a better right than ever to protect my dear love ? 
The more I thought of the matter the more I liked the idea, so 
that before I slept that night I resolved to see what Rose 
thought of it. The next morning I rose early and went out 
to look round my farm, and finding Rose already risen, I asked 
her to go with me as had been her custom in the days before 
I went a fighting. So we went hand in hand through the 
fields, which were already ripening unto harvest. 

“How strange it seems,” said Rose, as we walked slowly 
along, “not to hear the sound of the cannon. All day we used 
to listen to it, and at every shot we prayed God that none of 
ours should suffer. Not a day passed that we did not think of 
you, and wonder what you were doing, and whether you were ill 
or well, and many a time did old Jacob take his staff and walk 
across the fields to the hill-top, so that he might come back 
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and tell us that the King’s standard still floated over the Castle. 
And now here you are safe and sound once more.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I shall never go away again, Rose, 
of my own free-will. Let those fight that will: if I had stayed 
at home and minded my own business, that villain had not 
vexed you.” 

“Hush, hush!” she said. “Let that be; I am none the 
worse for such a small vexation as that.” 

“ Nevertheless,” I said, “here I am and here I stay. These 
times of trouble are not over yet, and I shall do better to protect 
my own than to goa fighting for the King. You had rather I 
stayed at home than that I went to the wars, Rose?” 

“Why,” said she, laughing, “is not that a strange question 
to ask of me, considering that I do not care to trust you out of 
my sight, Master Will?” 

And she smiled so archly in my face and looked at me with 
such eyes of love that I took her into my arms and told her of 
all that was in my mind, namely, that I wanted her to marry 
me as soon as harvest was in, so that in future I could watch 
over her even more closely than before. To which she answered 
honestly and fondly that she was mine and mine only and would 
do whatever I pleased. So that matter was settled, and we 
went homewards across the fields to acquaint Philip Lisle of 
our desires, and if there were any people in all God’s world who 
were happier than we were at that moment it is a marvel to 
me, for our happiness was much too great for words. 

We found Philip and Jack busied in cleaning their harness, 
while Ben sat by and lectured them on the folly of war in 
general and of this war in particular. Whether they attended 
to his remarks I know not, but at the moment of our arrival 
they were conversing together in undertones, so that I think 
Master Ben’s discourse flew above their heads. 

“ War,” quoth Ben, as we came up, “was first of all invented 
by the evil one, and therefore no wise man ought to engage in 
it. As for me I only went into the Castle to defend myself, 
because, gentlemen, every honest citizen hath a right to take 
up arms when his own good estate is threatened. But as to 
fighting for a 





“Good Ben,” said I, “you ought to have been a parson, for 
your tongue is ever ready,” and I came close to him and asked 
him if he had sounded Lucy as to his plans of the previous 
night. To which he answered that he had not, but he knew 
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Lucy’s mind on that matter as well as he knew his own. So 
with that I bade him find Lucy and take her to my mother, 
and to them I brought Philip and Rose and we there and then 
arranged matters for a double wedding, which was to take place 
as soon as we had got harvest over, if nothing contrary happened 
in the meantime. 

“Only, my children,” said Philip, “do not wait for my 
coming, for if I am not here at the appointed day it will be 
because urgent business keepeth Jack and me elsewhere. I 
shall be with you in spirit if not in the flesh. For you know, 
Will, that His Majesty hath been very gencrous to me in the 
past, and I will not desert him now that he has fallen low.” 

And with that he gave us his blessing and kissed Rose many 
times and shook my hand, and later in the afternoon, he and 
Jack rode away promising to return in six weeks’ time so that 
they might see us married. 

“We are for Newark first,” said Jack, “but after that God 
knows where we shall go. However, lads, it shall go hard with 
us but that we do not strive to ride northward when you are 
made benedicts.” 

And so they rode away and we settled down to our quiet 
farm life. With the fall of the Castle, military operations in 
our parts were almost over, and. people were permitted to attend 
to their own matters in peace. Sir Thomas Fairfax had been 
appointed Governor of the Castle by the House of Commons, 
and for awhile he busied himself in making strict inquiry as to 
those of our neighbourhood who had resisted the Parliament, 
and in dispersing such Royalists as gathered together in any 
numbers. Us, however, he was pleased to let alone, probably 
because he found that we were engaged in our own pursuits and 
had no mind for further fighting. This suited Ben and myself, 
for with August the harvest began and we were at work early 
and late. Nevertheless, we were watched pretty closely by the 
Parliamentary authorities, as were all men who had retired to 
their own homes after leaving the Royalist army. 

As the harvest drew to an end the two girls were busily 
occupied in preparing much finery for the wedding. My mother, 
who had many old-fashioned ideas on this subject, had set apart 
a chamber for them, wherein they shaped and sewed and had 
the help of a woman who was skilled in fine sewing. Into this 
chamber Ben and I did often try to peep, but were jealously 
excluded, all the comfort we got being an assurance that we 
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should see our brides very fine on the wedding-day. Presently 
it became time for us to put the banns up at church, and Ben 
was mightily tickled at hearing his own name read out in 
conjunction with Lucy’s. Indeed, as the time drew near there 
was no prouder man than Ben Tuckett in all the country. 

Upon the third day before the wedding Ben and I were 
coming from Wentbridge when we heard a horse climbing the 
hill behind us. It was drawing towards night, and there was 
a thick mist in the valley, so that we could not make out the 
face or figure of the horseman until he was close upon us. 
But when the horse and its rider came out of the mist a great 
sinking of heart came over me, for I saw that it was Jack 
Drumbleforth, and he was alone. He recognized us at the 
same moment and spurred his tired horse forward. Then we 
saw that he himself was careworn and in evil plight, for one 
arm hung loosely at his side and there was a wound across 
his cheek that had lately bled. 

“Jack!” I cried, as we ran up to him. “ Jack, you have evil 
news ?” 

“The worst, Will,’ he answered, speaking with difficulty, 
“The worst. Philip Lisle is dead. He was killed last night 
near Newark, and so was Captain Trevor and many another.” 

And with that a great darkness seemed to fall across us, and 
I could only think of what my dear Rose must suffer when she 
heard the sad news. 

“T am hurt,” said Jack. “My arm is broken, I think. Let 
us go on, Will, for I am like to fall off my horse.” 

We went homeward sadly enough, Ben leading Jack’s horse 
while I walked at the side and let Jack lean on my shoulder. 
We were debating how we should break the news to Rose, 
when she and Lucy suddenly came out of one of the fields by 
the roadside and ran to meet us. Suddenly she caught sight of 
Jack’s face and all the colour went out of her own. But she 
came forward and laid her hand on his, and looked at him with 
such pleading eyes that I saw the tears start into his own as he 
looked down at her. 

“ My father?” she said. “ My father?” 

“Dear Mistress Rose,” he answered. “I would rather have 
died myself than have brought you sad news. Your dear father 
was a brave man, and he died a brave man’s death.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

OF OUR IMPRISONMENT 1N PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 
So there was no more talk of our marriage at that time, and I 
went sadly enough to tell Parson Drumbleforth that it would 
not take place and that his son Jack had got a grievous hurt. 
And thereupon arose a stout controversy between the Vicar’s 
housekeeper and myself, for Mistress Deborah was for having 
Jack brought home at once so that she could nurse him, while 
I was all for keeping him at Dale’s Field, where I knew he 
would have better care taken of him than in the Vicarage. In 
this matter I carried the day, for the Vicar agreed with me, 
albeit he had hard work to convince his housekeeper, of whom 
he stood in no little fear. So at Dale’s Field Jack remained, 
and Parson Drumbleforth used to walk out there to see him 
every day. 

Now at first my dear Rose would not trouble Jack to tell 
her the manner of her father’s death, because she knew that 
he himself was badly hurt and she feared to do ought to increase 
the fever into which he had fallen. But when they had nursed 
him into something like his old self, she took me by the hand 
one afternoon and led me into Jack’s chamber, where the Vicar 
was sitting with his son, and there she asked him to tell us all 
that had happened. 

“And do not fear, Master John,” said she, “to tell me every- 
thing, for you can say nothing that will hurt me more than what 
I already know. Only I shall be better and happier to know 
how my dear father died.” 

So she sat and listened to what Jack had to tell us of 
this sad matter, and she held my hand in her own all the 
while as if she got some comfort from knowing that I was 
near her. 

It was not a long story that Jack had to tell. They had 
followed the garrison to Newark and had there found many 
Royalists who had fled from the Parliamentarians after the fight 
at Naseby, and in this company they had remained some time, 
scarcely knowing what to do next. For some talked of one 
thing and some of another, but nobody seemed to know whether 
the King would again rally his forces or not. Here and there 
in the Midlands were houses still fortified against the Parliamen- 
tarians, and at various places were gatherings of Royalist troops, 
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but there was no one to direct them, for the King’s army had 
been entirely disorganized at the Battle of Naseby. The 
Parliamentarians were meanwhile continually engaged in 
surrounding and disarming the scattered Royalists and in 
reducing to subjection such fortresses as the country gentlemen 
had retreated to, and it was in riding forth to relieve one of these 
houses that Philip Lisle and Captain Trevor had met their 
death. For the place was one that was well protected, being 
naturally strong, and surrounded by a deep moat, but the 
Roundheads had well-nigh starved the garrison into subjection 
when Captain Trevor organized a relieving party and set out to 
give help to his comrades. Between this expedition and the 
Parliamentarians a stout fight had resulted, but the enemy 
vastly outnumbering them, his own party, said Jack, had been 
beaten and the garrison subsequently obliged to surrender. 

“There were very few of us left to fight in the end,” said 
Jack, “and Master Lisle and Captain Trevor and myself were 
cut off from the rest, so that the enemy bade us surrender while 
there was hope of mercy. But we would have nought of that, 
and continued to engage them as we best could. And then 
Master Lisle’s horse was killed under him, so that he was 
brought to his feet, and Captain Trevor was shot through the 
heart immediately afterwards, leaving me and Master Lisle 
fighting back to back. Then I heard him shout behind me, 
‘For God and the King!’ in a hearty voice, but presently I 
felt him reel against me and fall across his horse, and at the 
same moment my arm was shattered and the pain was so fearful 
that I fainted and knew no more. But when J came to myself 
after some time the fight was over, and Captain Trevor and 
Master Lisle lay near me, both dead, and with such a peaceful 
look on their faces that I knew they had felt no pain in their 
death. By that time the Roundheads had passed away to 
another part of the field, so I watched my opportunity and 
captured a horse that was grazing near, and because the enemy 
was thick between me and Newark I came north, knowing that 
I could do no more in those parts.” 

So that was all that he had to tell us, and my dear love, 
though she shed many tears while he spoke, was comforted 
somewhat because she now knew all. However, she often sat 
near Jack after that and would ask him to tell her of all that 
had befallen her father since she had last seen him, whereupon 
Jack would strive to remember all that Philip had said and done, 
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recalling many incidents that he thought would be pleasing to 
her. 

Now although it was out of the question for us to be married 
at that time, both Rose and I felt that our sorrow ought not 
to stand in the way of Ben and Lucy’s happiness, and after a 
time we begged them to arrange with Parson Drumbleforth for 
their wedding. But while honest Ben was greatly pleased with 
us for thinking of him, he would not listen to our proposal. 

“Nay, Will,” quoth he, when I told him what we wished, 
“indeed neither Lucy nor myself would consent to joys which 
you and Rose cannot share. Do we not feel for poor Rose 
as keenly as if it were our own trouble? Marry, and so we 
ought, for are we not all as one family? So let us wait until 
spring, when Rose's first grief will have gained some comfort, 
and then we will all be married together.” 

And with that he wrung my hand and hastened away to his 
work, for he had become an ardent farmer, and was for ever 
busying himself amongst the sheep or the cattle. 

So the time passed on until the spring of 1646, and until 
then we were allowed to live peaceably upon our land, minding 
our own business as we did before the war began. There was 
no fighting or next to none that winter, and we were in hopes 
that the King and the Commons might adjust their differences 
and rid the land of that hateful war. We heard little at that 
time of what was going on. Some said that the Scotch were 
coming to rescue the King; others that the Presbyterians and 
the Independents were about to fight between themselves for 
supremacy. In the first weeks of May, 1646, we heard that 
His Majesty had entered the Scottish camp at Newark, and 
soon afterwards we learned that the Scotch army, carrying the 
King with them, had retreated to Newcastle. But we had little 
time to think of these matters, for there were fresh troubles 
gathering round ourselves. 

When the second siege of Pontefract Castle was over, the 
Ifouse of Commons appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax to be its 
Governor. Now Sir Thomas was at that time actively engaged 
in pursuing such of the Royalist forces as were still banded 
together, and in reducing the various manor-houses in that 
neighbourhood which were still fortified, and so that he might 
not be hindered in this work he appointed one Colonel Cotterel 
to be his vice-Governor, and gave him a force of a hundred 
men wherewith to occupy the Castle. For awhile Colonel 
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Cotterel left the Royalists of his neighbourhood pretty much 
to their own devices, doing no more than keeping his eye upon 
them so that they might not band themselves together again. 
But when the military power began to make itself felt—for at 
that time Cromwell and his army were the real rulers of 
England—he, taking his orders no doubt from his superiors, 
began to harass the Royalist gentlemen of his neighbourhood 
with exceeding severity. It was known which of us had helped 
to hold the Castle against the Parliament, and we presently 
found ourselves narrowly watched and treated in such a fashion 
as was hard for flesh and blood to bear. But erelong even 
sterner measures were employed against us. 

It was, I think, one evening about the middle of May, 1646, 
that a party of troopers, headed by an officer, rode into our yard 
at Dale’s Field and called for me. I went out to speak to them, 
and found the officer to be one John Campion, a man that I 
had known many years for a stout Roundhead. 

‘Well, Master Dale,” said he, “ we have come to request you 
to take a little ride with us this evening. Colonel Cotterel 
desires your presence at the Castle.” 

Now I could not at first understand why Colonel Cotterel 
should send for me, who wished not to have aught to do with 
him or his, but I reflected that I could not help obeying his 
summons, seeing that he had sent. twenty armed men to fetch 
me, and I therefore saddled my horse and bade my friends 
farewell, telling them not to fear if I did not return that night. 
So we rode away, but came to a halt at Darrington, where 
Campion delivered a similar message to Jack Drumbleforth,: 
who was then living with his father. What they wanted with 
us at the Castle neither Jack nor I could make out, but we 
agreed that we were being fetched thither for no good. And 
this turned out to be the case, for we were no sooner inside the 
Barbican than our horses were taken from us and we werc 
shown into the Governor’s presence, who informed us that 
because of our resistance to the Parliament we were condemned 
to pay a fine, which in my case amounted to two hundred 
pounds, and Jack’s to half that sum. Moreover, continued 
Cotterel, he had received proof that we and others of our way 
of thinking were meditating a fresh rising in these parts, and 
we must therefore consider ourselves prisoners until such times 
as he saw fit to release us. 

Now we felt this to be very harsh and overbearing conduct, 
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for it proved that the Roundheads were not willing to let us be 
at peace when we had no intention of being at aught else, and 
as for the fines we felt it unjust to thus punish us for having 
done what we believed to be our duty. However, we were in 
their power and could not help ourselves, and we therefore 
took up our quarters in the Castle with what patience we could, 
only begging them to inform our friends of what had happened 
to us. This they speedily did, for they shortly sent to Dale’s 
Field, and seized upon my cattle and sheep in satisfaction of 
the fine they had imposed upon me, so that I had neither horse, 
ox, nor sheep left, and poor Jacob Trusty was well-nigh beside 
himself with grief and anger. 

We soon found that we were not the only prisoners in the 
Castle, for Colonel Cotterel had sent out and apprehended 
many Royalists of these parts whom he supposed to be 
inventing plans for another rising on behalf of the King. As 
for fines, he now busily employed himself in levying them upon 
all who had formerly defended the Castle. Some he obliged 
to compound for their estates, others he sentenced to the 
payment of fines such as he had imposed upon me, so that 
there was not a Royalist gentleman or yeoman in all Osgoldcross 
that was not cruelly made to pay for his loyalty. Some indeed 
paid great amounts. Sir George Wentworth was fined three 
thousand pounds; Sir Nicholas Yarborough paid six hundred 
pounds; Francis Neville paid a thousand pounds; Sir George 
Dalston paid seven hundred pounds; Sir William Lowther, the 
late Governor, paid two hundred; while Sir John Woolstone- 
holme of Nostel, who had given his plate to the King, was fined 
the value thereof, namely, ten thousand pounds. 

We remained prisoners in Pontefract Castle for more than 
two years, during which time we saw nought of our friends, and 
knew little as to their welfare. But during that time a movement 
began amongst the Royalists of our parts which ended in the 
Castle being surprised and wrested from the possession of our 
enemies. There was in the Castle at the time of our imprison- 
ment a gentleman named Morrice, who had lived a somewhat 
adventurous life, and had fought on both sides during the war 
between King and Commons. In his youth he had been page 
to Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and had subsequently 
entered the King’s service and fought as an officer. For some 
reason, which no one clearly knew, he quitted the Royalist forces 
and transferred his services to the Roundheads. In their cause 
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he speedily distinguished himself and was advanced to the rank 
of Colonel. His private character, however, was not pleasing to 
Cromwell, who would have none but sober and godly men in 
his army, so that when the New Model was formed in 1646, 
he was left unemployed, in consequence of which neglect he 
retired to his estate in Yorkshire and began to form plans for 
revenging himself upon the Parliamentary leaders by surprising 
Pontefract Castle. This he was all the more easily able to do 
because he was a very intimate friend of Cotterel, who was 
always inviting him to his table, and made much of his society. 
Morrice took advantage of this confidence to further his own 
designs. He contrived to entice certain of Cotterel’s men into 
his own service, and he made such arrangements for surprising 
the Castle as seemed most suitable. 

The Royalists at that time were accustomed to meet at the 
house of Mr. Beaumont, the Vicar of South Kirkby, some four 
miles from the Castle, and to them Morrice communicated his 
designs as occasion arose. While he worked towards the end 
in view inside the Castle, they secretly made arrangements for 
bringing their men together at a convenient time. During 
these operations Cotterel had no notion that Morrice was 
actively working to betray him, and he continued to hold 
out to him many professions of friendship, to which Morrice 
suitably responded. Finally, after an abortive attempt, a 
successful recapture of the Castle was effected on the 6th of 
June, 1648, and Colonel Cotterel and such of his men as were 
not killed or wounded were strictly confined to the quarters 
where they had lately detained their Royalist prisoners. 

The Castle was now once more in the hands of the King’s 
friends, and those of us who had been imprisoned therein were 
free, and had the choice of remaining to garrison it against the 
Parliamentarians. Several of my companions elected to follow 
this course, and went actively to work to provision the Castle, 
where there was now gathered a force of about six hundred 
men, who, on Morrice’s recommendation, chose Sir John Digby 
to be their Governor. But for my part I was filled with anxiety 
about my friends, of whom I had heard but little for over two 
years, and I accordingly left the Castle and betook myself 
straightway to Dale’s Field. 








Reviews. 


I.—JESUIT EDUCATION IN GERMANY.! 


THE author of by far the most thoughtful book produced 
in England during the last half-century upon the history of 
education, remarks that “there is little which should be more 
interesting, or that might be more instructive to the master of 
an English public school” than the study of the Jesuit system 
of training youth; and he observes elsewhere, echoing with 
approval the words of a previous writer: “ Yes, it zs a system, 
built up by the united efforts of many astute intellects, and 
showing marvellous skill in selecting means to attain a clearly 
conceived end.” Mr. Quick is a Protestant writing for 
Protestants, but he is a painstaking investigator, and a man 
of conspicuously fair judgment. We wish that before the 
completion of the new edition of Hducational Reformers he had 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with the three 
handsome volumes on the Ratio Studiorum et Institutiones 
Scholastica Societatis Jesu now lying before us. Here he might 
have learnt at first hand 4ow the edifice was built up; by what 
successive stages the astute intellects of which he speaks elabo- 
rated and developed the principles which St. Ignatius left behind 
him in germ; and how the educational methods, formulated after 
awhile into a complete system, were practically tested and freely 
criticized by experienced teachers, and indeed never ceased to 
be subject to necessary modifications, down to the Suppression 
of the Society. It is true that the volumes contributed by 
Father Pachtler to the series of AJonumenta Germanie Peda- 
gogica profess only to deal with the history of education in one 
Assistancy of the Society of Jesus; but the Ratio Studiorum 
belongs to all Assistancies, and, moreover, from the days of 
Blessed Peter Canisius te our own, the Provinces of Germany 


1 Ratio Studiorum et Institutiones Scholastica Societatis Jesu. Ed. G. M. 
Pachtler, S.J. (forming part of the Series Monumenta Germania Pedagogica), Three 
Vols. Portraits and Map. Berlin: A. Hofmann, 1887—1890. 
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and Austria have taken a foremost place in the work of educa- 
tion, and have exercised no little influence upon the teaching of 
the Order at large. 

The three volumes published by Father Pachtler form only 
a portion, and that not the larger portion, of the entire series 
which he has projected. Naturally the documents contained in 
them deal mainly with the earlier periods of the history, but 
they are not printed purcly and primarily in chronological order. 
Without questioning the wisdom of the editor’s judgment in this 
matter, we may venture to remark that for readers who have not 
the whole work before them at once, but receive it volume by 
volume, the arrangement is rather difficult to understand. No 
doubt when the series is completed the advantage of Father 
Pachtler’s classification of his documents will be clearly seen, 
but as it is we feel we never quite know when we have before us 
all that the editor has to communicate about any particular 
period. Perhaps it would not be a bad plan to print a fly-leaf 
with the next issue, explaining the distribution of materials 
rather more in detail than it was possible to do in the Preface to 
the first volume. In.any case this complexity of arrangement 
may be our excuse for attempting a somewhat minute descrip- 
tion of the work, as far as it has hitherto appeared. 

The first volume of 460 pp. may be called a book of Origins. 





The earlier half is occupied with documents already in print, 
which form part of the /xzstztute of the Society of Jesus. They 
are given the place of honour, no doubt, as the authentic state- 
ment of the principles which are at the root of all the Society’s 
education, principles applicable both to the studies of its own 
members as well as to the instruction which they in turn are to 
impart to others. In the second half of the volume are collected 
all the occasional ordinances of Superiors dealing with the 
beginnings of the Jesuit Colleges in Germany which Father 
Pachtler has been able to unearth. They concern only the first 
fifty years of the Society’s work in that country, down to the 
period, in fact, when its unwritten law in matters educational 
was codified in the authoritative Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 
These papers are nearly all printed here for the first time, and 
are naturally of the very highest interest. 

The second volume is consecrated almost entirely to the 
Ratio Studtorum. UHere again we have two divisions, the first 
taken up with the celebrated rough draft sent out by Father 
Acquaviva in 1586, and of which more anon; the second dis- 
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playing the two editions of the Ratio belonging respectively to 
1599 and 1832, arranged, where they differ, in parallel columns, 
and with a German translation on the opposite page. There 
are also a few subsidiary papers connected with the same 
subject, the most important being the copies of the detailed 
criticisms made by one of the German Provinces upon the draft 
of the Razzo reissued in 1591, and again upon the .authoritative 
document of 1599, together with the replies to these criticisms 
returned from Rome by the General. 

Finally, in the third volume, which appeared last year, 
Father Pachtler has printed various regulations emanating 
either from the Generals or from subordinate Superiors in the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These he 
has arranged so far in two categories, the first comprising 
ordinances which affect the studies in the abstract, their nature 
and* scope; the other dealing with the organization of the 
studium generale in establishments where the instruction given 
was fully academzcal. There remains, we understand, a third 
class of these documents, concerning such institutions as 
boarding - schools, seminaries, &c., which did not possess a 
curriculum fully organized in all the faculties. These will form 
the contents of the volume next to be issued. When it is 
understood that Father Pachtler proposes to reprint the treatises 
on educational methods written by Fathers Sacchini, Jouvency, 
Kropf, and others ; that after that a volume or two will follow 
comprising the changes and new regulations made in the system 
during the present century; and that even then only the docu- 
mentary portion of Father Pachtler’s programme will have been 
carried out, leaving him still the task of writing a continuous 
history, bringing into one focus the information contained in all 
these various pieces justificatives—in the presence, we say, of 
such a scheme as this, it is hard to speak too highly of the 
extraordinary thoroughness with which the exiled Jesuit Fathers 
of the German Province conceive and carry out their literary 
undertakings." 

Even as it is, the material that meets us in the three volumes 
already published is so extensive and various, that we suffer 


1 We were unaware when the above was written that Father Pachtler had already 
passed away to receive the reward of a life of unwearied industry. By his death the 
history of education in Germany sustains an irreparable loss, but we understand that 
he has left the material for subsequent volumes of the A/onumenta Germanie 
Pedagogica in an advanced stage of preparation, 
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from the embarras du choix in selecting a theme to comment 
upon. Let us say a word upon the reprint in the second 
volume of that famous rough draft of the Ratio, the book which 
is popularly, but quite untruly, supposed to have been con- 
demned by the Inquisition and suppressed by the Holy See. 
It is, we hardly know why, a favourite topic with anti-Jesuit 
writers, and even since the appearance of Father Pachtler’s 
reprint it has been made the subject of spiteful comment in 
the Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten of Drs. von Déollinger 
and Reusch. 

In 1584 Father Acquaviva, then General of the Society of 
Jesus, with the resolution of character which distinguished him, 
determined to bring to an issue the long-debated proposal of 
some common plan of studies and common method of teaching, 
which would be formally sanctioned by authority for the whole 
Order. Father Acquaviva was a man of energy, but he was 
not the less a man of prudence. Accordingly he nominated a 
committee of six Fathers, representing the most important 
Provinces, and laid upon them the duty of drawing up sucha 
scheme, placing them no doubt in possession of materials 
already prepared by a previous commission of twelve Fathers 
appointed by the General Congregation of 1580. The new 
committee took more than a year over their deliberations, being 
released from all other occupations, and meeting daily in a 
public session of three hours. In 1585 a draft scheme was 
agreed upon, which, considering the way in which it had been 
arrived at, may claim without exaggeration to represent the 
results of fifty years of experience, and of two special com- 
missions selected among the most competent educators of the 
Society. But it was thought that its provisions had not even 
yet been sufficiently tested. Accordingly the General decided 
to send copies to the different Provinces, not as imposing any 
final legislation, but to obtain the criticisms of each, to be 
conveyed to him through a board of five Fathers, after full 
deliberation. How thorough and searching this discussion was 
intended to be may be seen from Father Acquaviva’s recom- 
mendation that the Fathers should be relieved from their more 
pressing duties, but that even so they might be expected to 
take from four to five months over the task. In order that a 
sufficient number of copies might be readily procured, this draft 
of the Ratio Studiorum was printed, forming a little volume of 
330 pp., but it acquired thereby no more authority than if it had 
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remained in manuscript, and in fact all the copies sent out were 
freely corrected in pen and ink before they left Rome. This 
volume is now extremely scarce. It was even supposed at one 
time, though incorrectly, that there was only a single copy in 
existence; and Father Pachtler long sought for one in vain 
before he found the means of making his own accurate 
transcript. Many writers have thought fit to attribute this 
rarity to the supposed condemnation and destruction of the 
volume by the Inquisition. This statement is utterly without 
foundation. Some of the volumes sent to Spain fell into the 
hands of certain Thomist theologians, and they, taking umbrage 
at a list of propositions, in which it was declared lawful to desert 
the teaching of St. Thomas, presented the book to the Inqui- 
sition. The Society was ordered to surrender its copies ; it may 
even be true, as Dr. Dollinger insinuates, that it was intended to 
place it upon the Index of forbidden books, but it is certain that, 
de facto, no sentence of condemnation was ever passed upon it, 
either in Spain or elsewhere.2, On the contrary, the Grand 
Inquisitor was ordered by Pope Sixtus the Fifth, under pain of 
deprivation from his office, to restore the book immediately to 
the Society. After this victory of principle Father Acquaviva 
had no wish to provoke unnecessary resentment. In 1591 he 
issued another draft of the Razzo in almost identical terms, but 
omitting, at least for the time being, the objectionable list of 
propositions. Once more this was submitted to the criticism of 
the different Provinces, and to the test of several years’ practical 
experience. It was only in 1599 that the Raszo, now consider- 
ably modified, was published authoritatively and its observance 
enjoined upon the whole Society. 

One point of interest may be noted in connection with the 
British Museum copy of the extremely rare first edition referred 
to above. Father Acquaviva, when forwarding this little book 
to Father Manareus in 1586, sent with it a letter, in a postscript 
to which he says that there are six other points on which he 
desired Provincials to obtain the opinion of their advisers. What 
these points are Father Pachtler does not tell us, but they are 

1 It might be a matter of curious speculation whether these corrections, which in 
the aggregate must have cost considerable labour, were made by paid scribes, or, as 
may very probably have been the case, by some of the young scholastics of the 
Society. On the latter supposition St. Aloysius, who was at this time at Rome, may 
himself have taken part in the work. 

* This is fully admitted by Lollinger and Reusch, who print (vol. ii. p. 308) a 
letter to Father Forer from Rome which leaves no room for doubt upon the matter. 
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certainly not the six headings of the document printed after the 
letter on page 12.1 We believe that the Museum copy supplies 
the missing memorandum. Upon a blank leaf at the beginning 
of the volume we find a page of writing apparently in the same 
hand which has corrected the printed text throughout. It is 
headed—Czrca sequentia sex capita, que extra volumen de ratione 
studiorum mittuntur ad Provincias, mittent etiam Provinciales 
sententias suorum doctorum, &c. In these it is enjoined that the 
Provincials, while sending to Rome their criticism of the Razzo, 
should also forward at the same time information about the 
work done in the different classes of grammar, the arrangement 
of the disputations in philosophy and theology, the forms 
observed in the opening of schools and in the distribution of 
rewards, the conditions required for taking out degrees, details 
of the practical organization of Universities, and finally the 
leges communes of the different schools, more especially those 
affecting morals and discipline. This leaflet is not without its 
importance, for it serves to show still further how entirely 
tentative was the printed scheme to which it was attached. It 
makes it clear that the General not only invited criticism upon 
the provisions of his measure, but that he was still collecting 
data, and ready to welcome the hints which might be afforded 
by customs actually in force. No wonder the General resented 
the interference of the Spanish Inquisitors with a document 
which was of the nature of a private letter, and which had no 
statutory force even for the members of his own Order. No 
wonder that Sixtus the Fifth, though not in all respects friendly 
to the institute of the Society, considered this act as an encroach- 
ment on his own privileges, and intervened peremptorily to 
procure its reversal. 

We should very much like to dwell upon some details in the 
documents which the industry of Father Pachtler has collected 
in his third volume, but we have already exceeded our allotted 
space. Let us be content with calling attention to the collection 
of statutes of the Universities of Paderborn and Trier, and espe- 
cially to the paper entitled, Forma ct Ratio gubernandt Academtas 
et Studia Generalia S.J. in Provincia Austria. Some of these 
have almost the importance of a supplementary Ratio Studio- 


1 Father Pachtler carefully refrains from asserting that the six points mentioned 
in the paper which follows are those referred to in Father Acquaviva’s letter. 
Dollinger and Reusch (Moralstrettigheiten, vol. i. pp. 481 and 489) rashly assume this, 


and blunder in consequence. 
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vum, and all of them illustrate in a remarkable degree the 
wisdom of the Society in unifying and systematizing its teaching 
as much as possible, even in minute details, without at the same 
time losing the power of adapting itself to fresh circumstances 
whenever need really arose. 

We began with a quotation from Educational Reformers, 
let us conclude with another extract from the same volume, for 
although the documents before us were unknown to Mr. Quick, 
he seems to have formed a singularly accurate judgment of the 
situation during the two centuries (1550—1750) which we have 
here principally in view. 

“The Jesuit system,” he says, “stands out in the history of 
education as a remarkable instance of a school system elabo- 
rately thought out and worked as a whole. In it the individual 
schoolmaster withered, but the system grew, and was, I may 
say, zs, a mighty organism. The single Jesuit teacher might 
not be the superior of the average teacher in good Protestant 
schools, but by their unanimity the Jesuits triumphed over their 
rivals as easily as a regiment of soldiers scatters a mob.” 


2.—THE PILGRIMAGE OF ST. WILLIBALD.,' 


This translation of the Hodwporicon (odovropixov BiBrLov— 
guide-book) of the first English traveller recorded to have visited 
the Holy Land, has been published for the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society ; and we congratulate the subscribers on having 
secured the services of so competent an editor as Canon 
Brownlow. Bridging as it does the long interval between 
Arculphus in A.D. 670, and Bernard, the Frankish monk who 
travelled two centuries later, St. Willibald’s journey must always 
have a special interest for students of the topography of the 
Holy Places. Moreover, tais narrative forms almost our only 
authority for the life of St. Willibald himself, a great Bishop 
who played a part in the evangelization of Germany second 
only to that of his uncle St. Boniface. Catholic readers have 
therefore special reason to be grateful to Canon Brownlow for 
this sound and scholarly edition. 

St. Willibald was the son of St. Richard, a Saxon prince, and 


1 The Hodaporicon of St. Willibald. Translated by Rev. Canon Brownlow, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. London: 
24 Hanover Square, W. 1891. Printed for subscribers only. 
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he was born, it would seem, in the West of England about the 
year 700. At the age of twenty-one he left his native land to 
visit the Holy Places, having previously persuaded both his father 
and his brother to accompany him. They travelled safely to Italy, 
but at Lucca the father died, and being buried in the Church 
of St. Frediano was there honoured as a saint. St. Willibald 
then proceeded to Rome, remained for a short time in a 
monastery, but not long after started off on his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, which occupied him no less than seven years. 
On his return he spent the interval from 730 to 739 at Monte 
Cassino, on the termination of which he was sent by the Pope 
to join his uncle St. Boniface in Germany. There he was 
ordained priest, and in 741 consecrated Bishop of Eichstatt. 
During his old age the story of his early life, and especially 
of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was written down, in great 
measure it would seem from his own lips, by the loving care 
of a nun of Heidenheim, an Englishwoman and a relative 
of his. Another partially independent account of his travels 
known as the /t2nerarium is also extant, and is here translated 
along with the Hodwporicon. St. Willibald died about 781,} full 
of years and merits. 

The careful translation with which Canon Brownlow here 
presents us is more pleasant reading than the original Latin. 
Whatever may be said of the diligence of the nun of Heiden- 
heim in gathering up St. Willibald’s utterances, she was certainly 
no great scholar, and besides the startling faults of grammar 
with which the narrative is liberally interspersed, her own addi- 
tions and comments are apt to be somewhat tedious. Canon 
Brownlow has admirably preserved the quaint phraseology of 
the original, but he has occasionally curtailed the prolixity 
of these explanations. Here and there we are tempted to regret 
an omission, as for instance where the Latin at the end of chapter 
viii. alludes to the scholastica scala at Rome. Probably the 
editor is right in not recognizing here any reference to the Scala 
Santa, but the matter is doubtful enough to make the phrase 
worth preserving. 

St. Willibald’s narrative, besides its interest as a description 
of the Holy Places in the eighth century, is full of all sorts 


1 We have followed in this and other dates the excellent German edition of the 
Hodceporicon: S. Willibalds Pilgerreise. By J. Briickl, Eichstatt, 1881. Why, 
we may ask, does Canon Brownlow’s edition bear on its title-page the date 
‘circa 754 A.D”? Surely this neither marks the time of the pilgrimage nor the 
date at which the narrative was first written down. 
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of curious traditions and allusions to strange customs. We 
find here, for instance, the story of the Jews’ hands adhering 
to the bier of our Blessed Lady when they wished to seize her 
holy body after death, an incident which afterwards became a 
favourite theme with medizval artists. Again, in the /émerarzum 
we find a singular explanation of our Lord's words to Nathaniel, 
“When thou wast under the fig-tree I knew thee.” It is said 
that Nathaniel’s mother hid him under a fig-tree to save him 
in the massacre of the Holy Innocents. Very curious also is the 
privilege which, as St. Willibald was informed, attached to the 
Church of the Ascension on Mount Olivet. “That church is 
open at the top, and has no roof, and there stand two columns 
within the church over against the northern and the southern 
wall. These are for a memorial and a sign of the two men 
who said, ‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand you gazing up into 
heaven?’ And the man who can creep between the wall and 
the column is free from his sins.” Whether this be regarded 
as a gymnastic feat, or merely as a test of the emaciation 
of the penitent, it seems a strange condition for the gaining of 
a Plenary Indulgence. 

Sir Charles Wilson, whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with Palestine exploration, contributes a valuable 
Appendix on the topography of the Hodaporicon. If we may 
venture without presumption to make a suggestion to so high 
an authority, we should be inclined to ask if the hagiographical 
literature from the fourth to the eighth centuries which has 
proved so remunerative a study in Professor Ramsay’s explora- 
tions of Asia Minor, does not deserve in the case of Palestine 
also more attention than has yet been given to it. Such Lives 
as those edited by Usener in his Der hetlige Theodosios, or those 
of St. Theognius printed in the Axalecta Bollandiana of this 
year, preserve many topographical details, which, coming from 
men who spent their lives on the spot, are more reliable than 
the confused recollections of pilgrims or the narratives of foreign 
historians. Thus it seems probable that the monastery men- 
tioned in the seventeenth chapter of the Hodwporicon is that of 
St. Eustathius, which appears from the Life of Theognius to have 
been a place of importance. May we suggest also that when 
Willibald speaks of the valley between Gaza and Bethlehem, 
the word Bethlehem must surely be a copyist’s blunder for the 
accusative case of Bethelia. As for Sir Charles Wilson’s 
rejection of the identification of Hierapolis with the “ Strobolis” 
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of the text, is it just possible that the Saint may have visited 
Hieropolis in Phrygia Salutaris? There was certainly easy 
communication by road between this city and Attalia in 
Pamphylia, if not with Patara in Lycia, and such a visit to 
the highlands of Phrygia in winter time would explain St. 
Willibald’s recollection of “the dreadful freezing cold” which, 
if he had kept uniformly to the S.W. coast of the peninsula, 
is hardly intelligible in a man born in England, and addressing 
hearers familiar with the climate of Eichstatt. 

Finally, we are glad to take this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the notice of our readers the whole series of travels 
translated for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, of which the 
present issue is so favourable a specimen. Its publications are 
printed for members of the Society only, in return for an annual 
subscription of one guinea. Though its promoters do not aim 
at the completeness of the work done by the Société de l’ Orient 
Latin, the names of the directors and council are a sufficient 
guarantee for a high standard of excellence. We may add for 
the benefit of those to whom Canon Brownlow’s edition is 
inaccessible, that St. Willibald’s Aodaporicon already exists 
in English, both in Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine, and 
in the Life of St. Walburge by the Rev. T. Meyrick. 


3.—THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS DI GERONIMO.! 


Little, we imagine, has hitherto been known in England 
about St. Francis di Geronimo, but henceforth it will be 
impossible to plead the want of an accessible and highly 
readable Life in the vernacular in excuse for ignorance. Miss 
Clarke has drawn up from the best Italian and French lives, 
and from the processes for his beatification and canonization, 
a narrative which is quite a model of even and interesting 
narrative, of clearness and simplicity of arrangement, and of 
judicious selection. In the career of any missionary there must 
necessarily be a frequent recurrence of events extremely like 
one another. He has to preach over and over again the same 
truths, to inculcate the same duties, to reprove the same vices, 
to remedy the same abuses, and to minister to the same nceds, 


\ The Life of St. Francis dt Geronimo, of the Society of Jesus. By A, M. Clarke. 
(Quarterly Series). London: Burns and Oates. 
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spiritual and corporal, of the poor or other sufferers. And if 
he is a wonder-worker, as St. Francis was in a very remarkable 
degree, much art is required in both the choice and grouping 
of the miracles, if interest and curiosity are not to be stifled by 
repetition and monotony. The Life under review avoids all 
tedium, and leads the reader on without fatigue to ever growing 
knowledge of the Saint and the characteristics of his work. The 
style is clear, graceful and attractive, by its easy flow and utter 
absence of pretentiousness. We trust that Miss Clarke may 
enrich our Catholic literature with many more such instructive 
biographies ; she will thus render an inestimable service alike 
to devotion and the spiritual life. 

St. Francis’ life, in spite of his indefatigable labours, was 
prolonged to seventy-four years, forty-six of which were 
spent in the Society. Born in 1642, he held at the age of 
twelve the offices of sacristan and catechist in a house of the 
Theatines near his home. At sixteen, his vocation to the 
priesthood being unmistakable, he received the tonsure, followed 
five years later by minor orders, and after three more years of 
study by the priesthood at the age of twenty-four. Four years 
later (1670), with the reputation already of a holy priest, he 
entered the Society, and his Master of Novices was heard on 
the day of his admission to say frequently, “This is a happy 
day for the Society of Jesus. We have received a holy priest 
into our midst: he will be an example to all his fellow-novices, 
and a perfect model for their imitation.” The prediction was 
more than verified, but early in the second year of his novice- 
snip as the companion of the veteran missioner, Father Bruno, 
he began the active career which with minor exceptions was to 
occupy him for the remainder of his life. Almost from the 
beginning of his religious life, St. Francis conceived an ardent 
desire to devote himself to foreign missions, and those, as he 
earnestly and repeatedly petitioned Father Oliva, the General 
of the Society at the time, where he might have most chance 
of suffering martyrdom. Encouraged at first by his Paternity in 
this desire, he was destined in the end to the disappointment of 
his hopes. Naples was to be his Indies. There his labours were 
to multiply to such an extent that we are told ten Jesuit 
Fathers were required after his death to fulfil the various 
functions he performed. Numerous and striking as were the 
miracles he wrought, wonderful as were his predictions, perhaps 
the greatest wonder of his life was the ascendency he gained 
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over the hearts of men by his unwearying charity and precious 
gift of sympathy. He does not seem to have been gifted with 
remarkable ability ; he had no special aptitude for oratory ; his 
style was never particularly elegant, nor judged by ordinary 
rules of rhetoric could it be called eloquent, yet its effects were 
astounding wherever he went. He could have said like St. Paul: 
“My speech and my preaching was not in the persuasive words 
of human wisdom, but in the showing of the spirit and power 
He was simple, earnest, vivid in illustration, and above all full 


of the love of God and man, and like the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles “all things to all men.” Hence, though for his greater 
trial his labours were for a time restricted to one class of men 
by his ecclesiastical Superiors out of the idea that one who 
dealt principally with the greatest sinners amongst the poor was 
unfitted for the task of exhorting or directing the educated and 
refined, or of instructing the clergy or the devout, it was soon 
discovered that there was no class, learned or unlearned, rich or 
poor, worldly or devout, into whose special wants he could not 
enter to the full. But what he did, how he laboured, how he 
was tried and proved by mortifications and disappointments, 
how he lived down all obloquy and mastered all hearts in every 
rank of life,—for the details of all this we must refer our readers 
to the biography itself, where they will find the story of a life 
of entire devotedness perservered in through more than forty 
years, externally not diversified by much that the world calls 
eventful, yet rich in wonders, in labours, and in fruit. And they 
will find that story told with a freshness, vividness and charming 
simplicity which will ensure its perusal to the very end. 


4.—THE CHASUBLE.! 


Father Lockhart has done a very acceptable thing in reprint- 
ing in separate form an article on the chasuble, published by 
him in the /rzsk Ecclesiastical Record. The reprint is rendered 
more pleasing and more useful by illustrations. He has given 
us in one print side by side, two priests saying Mass, the one 
vested as priests were in 1200, the other as in 1600. This is 
the frontispiece ; and to illustrate still better the shape of the 
vestment of the latter date, Father Lockhart gives us St. Philip 

1 The Chasuble: its genuine form and size. By Father William Lockhart, B.A. 
Rector of St. Etheldreda’s, London: Burns and Oates. 
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Neri from his statue at St. Peter’s, and St. Ignatius from Rubens’ 
picture. In amusing contrast with these he also gives us a priest 
and a deacon, vested as they may be seen in France any day in 
this nineteenth century. We should be glad if we could say 
that vestments like these were never seen in England. 

On the sketch of the chasuble of 1200, we would remark, 
first, that it seems to have a collar. So had the Pugin vest- 
ments, with which Father Lockhart very reasonably finds fault. 
The ancient vestments had them sometimes, but the orphrey 
of the amice falling back and resting on the chasuble, is often 
wrongly taken for a collar on the chasuble itself. And we 
cannot help doubting whether the bottom of the vestment did 
not appear, at all events later than the twelfth century, through 
the folding over the arms, much more pointed than it is here 
drawn. We agree with Father Lockhart that the pointed Pugin 
vestment does not represent the usual mediaeval chasuble, as 
it was meant to do, but the oval ones represent it better, though 
they are not nearly as full as the old vestments. 

Father Lockhart’s argument is that the old Roman chasuble 
is our legal vestment at the present day, and not the vest- 
ment as now worn in Rome, which, though a thousand 
times better than the French, is yet docked and curtailed 
of its full proportions. He quotes from Cardinal Bona a 
passage which speaks of this clipping of vestments as 
gradually introduced without authority of Popes or Synods. 
He further quotes a letter from Cardinal Patrizi to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Malines in 1863, which says that the 
change of form of the vestments was brought about without 
any protest from the Holy See. In this last quotation it seems 
that Cardinal Patrizi was speaking only of the loss of the 
medieval shape, and that he did not advert to any further 
change introduced since the time of the Council of Trent. 

The dimensions prescribed by St. Charles for the chasuble 
are three cubits in width, that is, Father Lockhart tells us, 
sixty inches! of English measure; and the same or a little 
more in length. In prescribing the width St. Charles requires 
a fold of at least a palm over the shoulders ; and for the length 
he says it is to be nearly to the heels. Gavantus gives two cubits 
in width and three in length, as the proper measures in his day ; 
and it is interesting to see that Mgr. Martinucci reproduces the 
prescriptions of Gavantus. 


1 If we may take the measure given by Martinucci as accurate, the Italian inch 
is three-quarters of an English inch, and three cubits would be fifty-four inches. 
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Still, it must be said that the modern Roman vestment was 
in the minds of the authors of the Decree of the first Provincial 
Council of Westminster, which Decree seems to have escaped 
Father Lockhart’s ‘notice. It says, “Ut vero uniformitas hisce 
in rebus obtineat, adlaborandum est ut forma paramentorum 
sacrorum usui Ecclesia Romanz accommodetur.” This can 
surely only be understood of the present use of the Roman 
Church. It is true that there are very few dioceses in which 
this Decree has been enforced. It must also be said that 
Cardinal Patrizi’s letter in 1863 was a letter of inquiry only, 
and it has not been followed by any Decree of the Congregation 
of Rites respecting what are commonly called Gothic vestments. 
But the letter contains a doctrinal statement that is of great 
importance. It says that the diminution of the vestments was 
brought about Sede Ajpostolica minime repugnante, “wherefore 
this discipline continuing, no innovation ought to be introduced 
without consulting the Holy See.” The phrase that immediately 
follows this is by some accident omitted in Father Lockhart’s 
translation of the letter. “As the Supreme Pontiffs have often 
taught in their Constitutions, wisely admonishing that these 
changes, as contrary to the approved custom of the Church, 
can often produce disturbances and arouse wonder in the minds 
of the faithful.” The custom of wearing, not the Roman, but 
the French form of vestment in England, has been broken 
through now for many years, and all scandal on the part of the 
faithful by the use of any form of vestment is now impossible. 
Father Lockhart has also dropped out of his translation Cardinal 
Patrizi’s admission that Gothic vestments are more graceful: 
“Easque ad stylum quem dicunt Gothicum elegantiori quidem 
opere conformasse.” In 1863 this letter of the Prefect of the 
Congregation of Rites was adverse to Gothic vestments, but 
is it equally adverse now? The former change was introduced 
without protest from Rome, and was therefore held to be in 
possession, so that it could not be departed from without 
permission of the Holy See. Are not the ampler vestments in 
the same position now that nearly thirty years have been added 
to the custom then begun? It is a well understood maxim of 
Church law, Fier? non debuit, factum valet. It did require the 
leave of the Holy See in the beginning to make the use of 
Gothic vestments lawful; but now that they have been in use 
for so many years, with the knowledge of the legislator, as 
Cardinal Patrizi’s letter proves—a letter asking for information 
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and itself stating that “the Sacred Congregation of Rites con- 
siders that there may be weight in the reasons that have led to 
this innovation”—we may perhaps claim the tacit consent of 
the legislator to the custom in their favour which appears to 
have arisen in many dioceses. 

Certainly, with Father Lockhart, we should be inclined to 
point to the Roman chasubles of the sixteenth century as 
better models to follow than the Pugin vestments, which are 
neither one thing nor the other. Such chasubles as those worn 
by St. Philip and St. Ignatius are extremely handsome. They 
are, or at any rate they were, Roman, and it is to Rome that 
we ought to look for our guidance in our restoration, and not 
to the Church in England before the Reformation. We do not 
follow the rite of Sarum, but of Rome; and the accompani- 
ments of the Holy Sacrifice should be Roman too. For the 
ancient forms we seem to have toleration, and so, as Father 
Lockhart counsels, let us fall back on the old Roman forms. 
It is after all, going back to the last legislation on the subject, 
and though we could not lawfully have reverted to it thirty 
years ago, can we not do so now? The toleration of Gothic 
vestments has made them lawful, and if so, the ancient Roman 
amplitude is conceded. And besides, Cardinal Patrizi’s letter 
speaks of the vestment in use at the time of the Council of 
Trent, as the legal vestment according to the present discipline. 

It is interesting to learn that the post-Tridentine chasuble 
described by St. Charles had a cross before and behind, exactly 
as it is described in the /iztation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
We have now no such vestment, but in England both forms, 
with the cross before, as in Rome, and the cross behind, as 
in Northern Europe, seem to be allowed. It would appear 
from the argument employed by Cardinal Patrizi that thirty 
or forty years ago the cross was so firmly in possession of the 
backs of our chasubles in these Northern countries, that to 
change it lawfully would have required the intervention of the 
Holy See. Now the Roman column behind has made for itself 
a footing, and thus both forms seem to be lawful. A very 
ingenious piece of symbolism, arising fost factum, as most 
symbolisms do, says that the Cross on our Blessed Lord’s 
shoulders may have been carried with the cross-beam before 
Him or behind Him, and these are represented respectively 
on the two forms of chasuble. 

We notice in Father Lockhart’s interesting article, that 
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after saying that the old chasuble was circular, by which we 
understand that if laid down flat it would form a circle, he adds 
that “if a modern cope were made ample and of light material, 
and sewn up the. front, with the omission of the cape and 
orphreys, it would become an ancient chasuble of the thirteenth 
century.” This process would never reproduce a circular 
chasuble, for the cope, ancient and modern, is a semicircle, and 
a circle could not be obtained by sewing the sides of a semi- 
circle together. But there were some old chasubles that were 
not circles but bell-shaped, and these would have been produced 
by a closed semicircle. 

To avoid misunderstanding, we may conclude by saying that 
we hold, in common as it seems to us in the main, with Father 
Lockhart, that the form of chasuble that was in use about the 
time of the Council of Trent, against which Cardinal Patrizi 
says nothing, is fully lawful; that the Gothic vestments have 
become lawful by a custom of full forty years, except of course 
in dioceses where they have been forbidden by the Bishops ; 
that now by custom it is allowable to have in England either 
a cross or a column on the back of the vestment ; and that of 
all these, the form of chasuble to be preferred is the old Roman 
form, as worn by St. Ignatius and St. Philip Neri. 


5.—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.! 

Pére Devivier sends us the eighth edition of his Cours 
d@ Apologétique Chrétienne. The fact that a book originally 
published not more than six years ago should continue to 
be in such demand, is clear proof that it deals with subject- 
matter about which solid instruction is much sought, and that 
it deals with it in a manner to give general satisfaction. As 
far as the first of these two points is concerned we do not, 
however, need the proof thus obtained. “Christian Apology,” 
or, to use the preferable phrase which Father Devivier adopts 
for his subsidiary title, the “Systematic Exposition of the 
Foundations of Faith,” is what we are particularly asking for 
in face of the present charge against our faith that it hangs 
in the air. Scholars, indeed, who have been carefully trained 


1 Cours d’Apologétique Chrétienne, ou Exposition raisonnée des Fondements de la 
Foi. Par le Pére W. Devivier, S.J. Huitigme Edition, rev. et augm, Paris: 


Retaux-Bray, &c., 1892. 
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in theological schools have had the opportunity of making 
themselves fully and solidly acquainted with these foundations 
of faith. But for those who live in the world and are exposed 
to the onslaughts of unbelief, manuals are required which can 
come down to their level, the level of persons of education 
who can appreciate history and the simpler philosophical and 
exegetical reasonings, yet cannot follow the course of subtle 
arguments. Of such sort is the present manual. We do not 
mean to say that it is solitary in its kind: for the kind is 
happily multiplying just now ; on the Continent, at least, where 
the demand is large enough to encourage the supply. But 
we mean that it is a manual good in its kind and to 
be recommended to the class of readers just indicated. The 
little volume is able to place at its head the cordial letters 
of approbation received from very many Bishops and Cardinals, 
and these dwell with noticeable unanimity on the precision, 
clearness, and solidity of the work, together with its success 
in attaining to these qualities in spite of the wide compass 
of the topics it embraces. One cannot, in fact, fail to be struck 
with this excellency in Pere Devivier’s treatment. Within 
a little less than five hundred pages he has succeeded in 
packing so large a programme as the following: In regard to 
the Christian Religion—General Notions as to the Nature and 
Need of Religion and Revelation, and the relation of Faith 
to Reason, the Historical Value of Holy Scripture, and nine 
Proofs of the Divinity of the Christian Religion: in regard to 
the Catholic and Roman Church—a Demonstration of its claims 
to be the only true form of the Christian religion, its Attributes 
of Indefectibility and Infallibility, its Relation to the State, 
the Principal Charges that are brought against it, its Services 
in transforming and civilizing Society. 

Obviously so extensive a programme cannot, within the 
space allowed, be handled in a way to satisfy all the needs of 
scholars. That, however, as we have already observed, is not 
intended. Pere Devivier was not proposing to himself to 
address the class of readers whom Dr. Schanz, for instance, 
has in view. Still, it is an achievement to have given so much 
satisfying information as he is able to give under his limitations 
of space: an achievement mainly due to his felicitous gift 
of seizing his ideas with exactness and expressing them 
in a few simple words. Thus there is no appearance of 


unduc condensation. The thought is quite casy to follow, 
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the more so because the author knows how to be interesting 
as well as clear. It must be added also that he assists his 
readers to a fuller understanding of various topics than he is able 
to furnish in his own pages, by referring them at all important 
points to larger and special works. For English readers it will 
be unfortunate that these references should be almost entirely 
to French authors: still, one could not expect otherwise in a 
French volume, and happily the majority of educated English 
readers can read French. 

The author of this work contemplates its use among pupils 
in the higher classes at Colleges. For them and for others in 
analogous positions it will be found useful. 


6.—HISTORY OF THE PASSION.! 


Father Devine begins his Preface by quoting from the 
Apocalypse (v. i.): “And I saw in the right hand of Him that 
sat on the throne a book written within and without, sealed 
with seven seals.” He considers this book to be the same as 
that which was shown to Ezechiel (ii. 9), which was also 
“written within and without; and there were written in it 
lamentations and canticles and woe.” This, he says—the book 
which the Lamb alone was found worthy to open—is by some 
understood as referring to our Lord’s Sacred Passion. Carrying 
on this figure, and applying it to his own work, he says that it 
is only the ou¢szde writing with which he is now concerned, and 
which forms the subject of his book ; viz: the plain, literal, and 
historical account of our Lord’s sufferings. In each chapter he 
gives a harmony of the four Evangelists on the part of the 
Passion there treated, followed by notes and comments in 
elucidation of the text, partly drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, partly added from his own stores. 

His purpose then is not to give his own meditations on the 
Passion, but to furnish his readers with abundant matter on 
which they may themselves meditate ; and to present it in such 
a form that they may not be hindered by any external diff- 
culties from penetrating at once to the marrow of the subject. 
This he has done very fully, and there can be no doubt that 

1 History of the Passion: being the Gospel Narrative of the Sufferings of Christ. 
By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. London: Burns and Oates; Dublin: 
M. HH. Gill and Son, 1890. 
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many devout souls will thank him for the help he has afforded 
them. 

There are, here and there, a few of what we must call either 
oversights or misapprehensions, which do not of course touch 
the substance of his subject. For instance, in the account of 
the four Herods, we get rather mixed. The author tells us 
that the first Herod, called the Great, was the son of Antipas. 
No doubt this is another form of the name Axzzpater, but the 
father of Herod the Great is always called Antipater, as far as 
we know. “The second Herod was Archelaus, son of the first, 
and surnamed Antipas.” Surely the name Archelaus does not 
belong to this man at all, but to his own full brother, who was 
tetrarch of Judea after the death of his father Herod the Great. 
“The third Herod was the son of Aristobulus, and nephew of 
the first Herod. His surname was Agrippa.” He was the 
grandson of the first Herod, not his nephew. “ The fourth was 
also called Agrippa, the son of the preceding. He is called 
King Agrippa and Bernice in the Acts.” What can this mean? 
The two names come together in the Acts certainly (xxv. 13), 
but Bernice was ¢he sester of King Agrippa; and they both sat 
together with Festus to listen to St. Paul. In the same context, 
the third Herod is called King of Trachonitidis ; and the fourth, 
King of Chalcidis and Trachonitidis. This is the first time we 
have seen the Latin genitive put after the English preposition 
of: the names of these districts were of course Chalcis and 
Trachonitis. A little further on (pp. 134, 136) we are led to 
think the author has been drawing from a French source, when 
we read of Artemidore (for Artemidorus), and of “the tour of 
Antonia” (for the tower or fort of Antonia). These little 
blemishes will easily disappear in a Second Edition. 


7-—FRENCH BISHOPS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.! 

This well arranged and well printed volume belongs to the 
class of works which may be called the scaffolding of history. 
Without their aid the historian proper would be impeded and 
hampered in his investigations at every turn ; with it he is able 
to press on rapidly, to connect point with point, and to verify 
his facts and dates without fear or error. Although popular 


1 Les Evéques ct les Archeviques de la France, deputs 1682 jusqu’ a 1801, Parle 
P. Armand Jean, S.J. Paris: Picard, 1891. 
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authors may prefer to keep this scaffolding out of sight, it 
is none the less indispensable if historical questions are to be 
treated with any degree of accuracy. 

The contribution which Father Armand Jean, S.J., has here 
made to our apparatus chronologicus is a partial continuation 
of that monument of Benedictine industry, the Ga//ia’ Christiana, 
taking up the lists of French Bishops in 1682, and carrying 
them down to the Concordat of 1801. We saya continuation 
of Gallia Christiana, but, as the author is careful to point out, 
he does not profess to concern himself with the abbeys and 
religious houses which occupy so much space in the original 
undertaking ; and he has also in the case of many sees gone 
over ground already partially traversed by the original editors 
of St.Maur. In exchange for this repetition we have the great 
convenience of finding in one handy volume complete lists 
of the whole French episcopate during the eighteenth century 
and for some years before it. The work, in fact, for the period 
treated, bears a close resemblance to Le Neve’s well known 
Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicane. The chief difference is that Father 
Jean gives more biographical detail about the occupants of 
the sees, while on the other hand he omits all reference to the 
deans, canons, and other subordinate ecclesiastics. 

The utility of such a compilation for all students of French 
history during the eighteenth century will at once be apparent. 
At present we know of no other complete lists for this period 
than those given in Gams’ Series Episcoporum—treprinted, as 
far at least as concerns the French dioceses, in Mas Latrie’s 
Trésor de Chronologie. We are surprised to find that Father 
Jean makes no reference to Gams, at least we have discovered 
none, but it must be added that his own information, as might 
be expected from its limited scope, is in every sense fuller and 
more complete. For the sources of the details given he refers 
us principally to Fisquet, Du Tems, Picot, and the A/manach 
Royal, but the author has also had access to certain MS. 
materials collected by the late Father Le Lasseur, S.J., for 
a sort of Répertoire Biographique which he projected but never 
completed. 

The editors of the Gallia Christiana followed the practice 
of working into their biographical notices of each Bishop 
an estimate of his character and episcopate. Father Jean, 
while he has not thought well to desert their example, 
makes two sensible remarks in his Preface, to which it is worth 
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while to call attention. In the first place, he tells us he has 
been less concerned to secure accuracy in these judgments than 
in the lists and names of the subjects of them ; and secondly, 
he urges that there is no ground for surprise or complaint 
if the estimates of character in the present volume do not 
always agree with those of the St. Maur editors, who represent 
a very different order of ideas from those current in our own 
day. We fancy that all his readers will admit that in such 
summary verdicts it is not always possible to attain perfect 
historical justice even with the best intentioned efforts to be 
impartial. 

In conclusion we may repeat that this is more a work for 
the historian than for the general reader. It bears on the 
surface signs of accurate and careful treatment, but to pronounce 
a final judgment on its value would only be possible for a 
student who had controlled its data by constant use and by 
comparison with a mass of contemporary documents. 


8.—MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY OF ST. MARY’S 
SEMINARY OF ST.SULPICE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


This centenary memorial addresses itself in the first instance 
to the alumni of the Seminary of Baltimore and of its sister 
College of St.Charles. It is profusely illustrated with portraits 
of the various Sulpician Superiors of Baltimore, as well as of 
M. Olier and of Archbishop Carroll, and with engravings or 
phototypes of the Seminary past and present, and of the 
College of St.Charles. The first thirty-six pages are occupied 
with an historical sketch of the Seminary, interesting even 
to outsiders, as all such histories must be when they treat of 
the seed-sowing of a great harvest, and of the toils and trials 
which befall the toilers in the field of a new country. 

The batch of Sulpicians who, at the invitation of Bishop 
Carroll, and the bidding of Pere Emery, sailed across the Atlantic, 
had for a travelling companion young Chateaubriand, then an 
unbeliever. Among the first to join the new Seminary was 
Prince Demetrius Galitzin. He was travelling in America under 
the very complete concealment afforded by the name of Smith, 
and having made acquaintance with the Fathers at Baltimore, 

1 Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary’s Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore, Md, Baltimore: John Murphy and Co,, 1891. 
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became a Catholic, and joined their Congregation. He is said 
to have converted six thousand Protestants to the Faith. Of 
another, Father Richard, who got into prison for debt in 
building St. Ann’s Church, Detroit, and who “had _ himself 
elected to Congress in order to recover his liberty, and gain 
means to pay his debts,” and to whom a statue has been 
erected at Detroit, one would like to know more. “He is the 
only priest that ever sat in Congress.” But this unique 
distinction is almost outshone by his object in ambitioning 
such a privilege. He deserves to be made the patron of that 
self-sacrificing and longsuffering hero, the begging priest. 

We read in these pages the old story of debts, and diffi- 
culties, and opposition, as the needful springtide for a fruitful 
autumn. The work is addressed to an American audience, 
which no doubt is far better acquainted than we are with the 
state of things in the early days of Catholicity in the States. 
Many and interesting are the questions to which its perusal 
gives rise. 

It is no small honour to have been the first Seminary in the 
mighty Republic and to have been the nursing mother of so 
many Bishops and Catholic men of learning. From St. Mary’s 
went forth the first priest ordained in the States, the Rev. 
Stephen Badin, a Frenchman, of whom so charming a portrait 
is given, that it makes us anxious to know the name of the 
painter. We may also be allowed to regret the omission in the 
other portraits of any details as to their origin and history. Two 
names occur in these pages, more or less familiar to English 
readers, those of the great Bishop of Baltimore, Dr. Carroll, and 
Father Larkin, S.J. Father Larkin, who curiously enough is 
recorded to have been born at “ New Castle in England, was, 
as a secular priest, for some time working in the Seminary at 
Baltimore. 

The last 130 pages, which form more than three-quarters 
of the volume, are occupied with the roll of professors and 
students of the Seminary. The printing of the work, decidedly 
continental in character, reminds the reader that the influence 
of the first founders of this great-school of learning still lingers 
in its literature, and to the same cause we may probably 
attribute the unusual spelling of the name of the capital of 
Northumberland and certain expressions of apparently Gallic 
origin. But the volume for all that is a worthy record of the 
premier Catholic Seminary of the United States. 
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9.—IRISH PHRASE BOOK.! 


The Commissioners of Intermediate Education in Ireland 
and the Senate of the Royal Irish University have done their 
utmost to encourage the study of Celtic language and literature 
amongst Irishmen. Valuable prizes are offered to tempt those 
who take. it up, and the language itself is put on a par with 
other languages, living and dead, in the different courses of the 
Intermediate and University grades. This is surely as it ought 
to be in any country possessing a primitive language of its own, 
and especially when that language is so important for philo- 
logical and historical purposes as is the Celtic. Up to the 
present, the German philologists seem to have taken a deeper 
interest in this valuable study than even those whose ancient 
heirloom it is. But there can be now no excuse for this, since 
the educational bodies have given such ample facilities for its 
attainment, unless it can be shown that Irish students are not so 
adequately equipped with texts, dictionaries, and grammars as 
are students of other languages. This, however, is partly the 
case, and we gladly welcome anything which contributes in any 
way to supply so serious a want. It is not many years ago 
since a student of the Royal University complained that the 
text-book assigned for his examination existed only in MS., and 
that single copy was stored away in a remote library abroad. 
The English student of Anglo-Saxon is not so hardly treated, 
thanks to the labours of Professor Skeat and his fellow-workers 
in this interesting subject. 

Father Hogan’s Jrisk Phrase Book is, we trust, the pledge 
of a better state of things. Elementary aids to the attainment 
of a language should be attractive, and made as easy as possible. 
We have nothing to complain of here. The Phrase Book, in 
conjunction with a new /risk Grammar by the same author, 
supplies a ready means for acquiring the language. To further 
this laudable object still more, Father Hogan has braved all 
adverse criticism, and published these useful books in the 
modern characters. His arguments in the Preface for doing so 
are well worth consideration, and seem to us simple common 
sense. If the obsolete lettering, in which Irish texts have 
hitherto been printed to the detriment of the study, was 


1 Trish Phrase Book, By the Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., M.R.I.A., Celtic 
Examiner R.U.I., and Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. Dublin: Sullivan Brothers, 1891. 
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anything peculiar to the language or country, we should be 
the last to suggest its destruction. Such a national relic of 
antiquity might in that case be as worthy of preservation as 
the language itself. But the case is not so. Writes Father 
Hogan: “I deem it useful and patriotic not to employ Irish 
letters in elementary books, for the following reasons: (1) They 
are the old Roman, which Rome and the world, except Ireland, 
have discarded for the improved modern Roman. (2) They are 
the type which Queen Elizabeth was the first to get cast, in 
order to win the Irish from ‘Romanism:’ she failed in that 
intent, but struck at the Irish language and literature a blow 
under which it has reeled for three centuries ”»—and so on, until 
the learned author concludes: “Since I feel that for these 
reasons Irish type is not as good as the modern Roman, I do 
not employ it, as I would not use an old Roman or Irish plough, 
or go in a boat like St. Brendan’s from Kingstown to Holyhead, 
or in a chariot like Cuchulaind’s from Dublin to Cork ; or give 
up coal, gas, and the electric light for turf, rush-lights, and 
candles.” It is possible that if Celtic had been taken up in 
years past, as it is now, by the Intermediate and University 
students in Ireland, we should before this have had in our hands 
popular and modernized books of elementary instruction to 
attract the beginner across the gloomy portals of a first 
entrance. We trust that Father Hogan may live to see his 
devoted work in this cause bear a rich harvest, and that hence- 
forth the want of good text-books, grammars, and vocabularies 
may be a thing of the past. 


Literary Record. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THERE is always in Father Gallwey’s sermons a vigour and 
originality that gives them a character of their own. He treats 
ordinary subjects in no ordinary way. He has a happy gift of 
putting points of controversy in attractive, moderate, and con- 
vincing fashion. He is especially at home when he is writing 
about our Blessed Lady. The sermon! preached by him at 

1 Devotion to the Mother of God in harmony with Holy Scripture. A Sermon by 


Father Gallwey, preached at the reopening of All Saints’ Church, Wardour, Nov. 11, 
1891. London: Burns and Oates. 
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Wardour, works out the argument for the character of our Lady 
as the second Eve, and her consequent prominence in the work 
of redemption. “Never,” is the conclusion at which he arrives, 
“will God chide His Church for her devotion to the Holy 
Mother of God. Never will He pronounce that there is no 
warrant in His Scriptures for her office and the honour that we 
give her.” What this honour is and how it may be proved 
from Holy Scripture, Father Gallwey explains with a clearness 
and conclusiveness that ought to carry conviction to the mind of 
any fair-minded Protestant who reads this sermon. 

In a correspondence which has lately been carried on in 
the Guardian newspaper upon the propriety of describing the 
Catholic Church in England as the “Italian Mission,” a writer 
professed to find some justification for the phrase in an extract, 
. quoted of course apart from its context, from Father Humphrey’s 
Divine Teacher. We wish that the author of that letter could 
have been confronted with a sermon preached by Father 
Humphrey a month or so previously and since then printed,! 
with a Preface by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. We 
quote a few sentences which will give the reader a good idea 
of the vigour and incisiveness characteristic of the preacher. 
“Have we not a right, my lords and brethren, to our honest 
indignation, when the Catholic Church has in our day been 
called by the arch-promoter of the ‘comprehensive’ sect of 
the men of many minds—the Italian Mission in these islands? 
If the Catholic Church in the England of to-day deserves 
this nickname, it was equally deserved by the Church which 
St. Augustine, in common with the world of his day, deemed to 
be the Catholic Church in England. The climax of absurdity 
was reached when the note of cuckoo-continuity sounded from 
the borrowed nest of St. Augustine’s chair.” The happy phrase 
“cuckoo-continuity” refers to an earlier passage of the same 
discourse where the preacher explains that the continuity 
between modern Anglicanism and the pre-Reformation Church 
is precisely that which exists between the cuckoo and the 
bird whose nest it has invaded. 

Stonyhurst has not always had justice done to it by those 
who have attempted either with pen or pencil to portray its 
many charms. It is with the more pleasure, therefore, that we 


1 The Unity and Continuity of the Church. A Sermon preached at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, October 28, 1891, by Father Humphrey, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 
1891. 
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welcome the handsome volume! in which are enshrined a 
collection of forty-two views of the College, reproduced by 
a patent process from some admirable photographs. The taste 
displayed in the arrangement, the mounting, and the ornamenta- 
tion of margin and cover, reflects the greatest credit upon the 
editor, or should we not rather say the artist, who is responsible 
for the whole. He does not allow his name to appear, but 
to recent generations of Stonyhurst men the origin of this 
volume will be no secret. A few words of letter-press are 
prefixed to each plate, and a plan at the end of the book 
permits us to realize how large is the area over which the 
College has now spread itself. The price of the volume is 
extremely moderate, and we cannot recommend a better gift- 
book at this season, for those who are either actually or pro- 
spectively interested in our oldest Jesuit College. 

The fact that Gertrude Mannering® has reached a fourth 
edition, is sufficient proof that it has found favour with a large 
class of readers. Nor is this to be wondered at, for seldom does 
one meet with a story that so happily combines romance and 
religion, and renders them both attractive. The pleasures of 
life, the allurements of the world, the fascination of love, are 
depicted in brilliant hues ; but obedience to God’s law and to 
the precepts of the Church are invariably made of paramount 
importance. For the information of those who are not already 
acquainted with the narrative, we would say that it relates the 
experiences of a girl of eighteen who, shortly after she leaves 
the convent school where she was brought up, to be the sole 
companion of her loved and loving father, is invited by a 
member of fashionable society to spend some time in town 
during the season. There she captivates the fancy of a proud, 
stern man, a professed infidel, who after winning her girlish 
affections, refuses to allow her, if she becomes his wife, to 
practise a religion he despises. Upon this she gives him up, 
though the sacrifice breaks her heart. She offers her life for 
his conversion, and on her death-bed, some months later, is 
rewarded by hearing that her prayers on his behalf have pre- 
vailed. The conclusion is very pathetic: the moral courage 
displayed by the heroine affords a useful example to those 


1 Tustrations of Stonyhurst College; to be obtained only of the Rev. J. Farmer, 
Stonyhurst, Blackburn. Price 4s. ; better paper and binding, 6s.; by post 6d. extra. 

2 Gertrude Mannering. A Tale of Sacrifice. By Frances Noble. Fourth Edition, 
London: Art and Book Company. 
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who, when human passions clash with the claims of God, are 
inclined to give precedence to the former. 

The letters of St. Francis Xavier, as the compiler of this 
little pamphlet? tells us in his Preface, are a treasury of spiritual 
instruction and edification ; every word breathes the ardent love 
of God wherewith the great Apostle of India was animated, 
In order to bring some of these treasures within the reach of 
those who are unable to collect them for themselves, Father v. 
Hoensbroech has published, in a small and compact form, a 
number of short but characteristic extracts on the principal 
virtues from the letters of the Saint. They will be welcome to 
all Christian readers, and especially to those who have little time 
and opportunity for spiritual reading, and who yet desire to 
study the spirit of the Saints, and learn to imitate their virtues. 

We have received from the Leamington Art and Book 
Company a lively little pamphlet on Bishop Vesey? by J. R. 
Willington, M.A. John Vesey was Bishop of Exeter during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. There was nothing very 
heroic in his life, though he died a good Catholic under Mary, 
and he seems to have been chiefly remarkable for his great age 
and for his benefactions to his native town of Sutton Coldfield. 
However, Mr. Willington contrives to introduce a good deal of 
genial gossip about Reformation times in the West of England, 
not forgetting an occasional hit at the religious eccentricities of 
our own day. 

In addition to the nine volumes of Guvres Episcopales 
of Cardinal Pie, Father Mercier, S.J., has published® some 
ninety-six sermons, instructions, and addresses of the illustrious 
champion of the Church, delivered before his elevation to the 
episcopacy. Mgr. Baunard, in his Life of the Cardinal, shows 
with what care the future prelate prepared himself, by his study 
of Holy Scripture, of the Fathers, and of scientific theology, 
for his apostolic work. And these early proofs of his talent, 
preached in large part beneath the vaults of Chartres Cathedral 
—a propheta in patrié—before his own townsfolk, show how 
thoroughly he had made his own the divine teaching of these 
sources of apostolic truth. The discourses were delivered when 

1 Geist des hl. Franz Xavier, S.J. Zusammengestellt von P. v. Hoensbroech, 
S.J. Paderborn: Ferd. Schéningh, 1891. 

* Bishop Vesey, of Sutton Coldfield and Exeter. By J. R. Willington, M.A. 
Leamington: Art and Book Company, 1891. 


3 G@uvres Sacerdotales du Cardinal Pie. Choix de Sermons et d’Instructions de 
1839 4 1849. Twovols. Paris, 1891. 
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France was seething with a fresh revival of active revolutionary 
revolt against Divine revelation and against the Divine code of 
morals. The days of Louis Philippe were days of contest, and 
we trace the current of thought in the words of the preacher. 
His sermons were necessarily polemic; but it is controversy 
of the best kind, careful enunciation of true doctrine, of the 
principles, positive instruction, on whose importance he again 
and again insists. If for no other reason, the sermons are worth 
reading, to a priest, as a lesson of how careful a preparation the 
preacher should bring to his task, especially in his earlier years. 
Lucidity and method are of course there. But there is, too, 
solid and thoughtful matter, conveyed in earnest and attractive 
diction—matter not sacrificed to form, but the form only serving 
to make the matter palatable and profitable. The Cardinal 
himself, in his more mature years, did not disdain to use more 
than once some of these his youthful efforts. 

Father Gerard’s Sczence or Romance ?1 is a companion volume 
to the one already published under the title of Sctence and 
Scientists. It is equally successful with its predecessor in 
exposing the pretensions of those who mistake their own 
immature hypotheses for scientific laws, and has the same 
charm of original observation and research recorded by one 
who is at the same time a most keen observer and a man of 
literary skill. The book is one that will be full of interest to 
every one who loves the study of nature and of nature’s laws, 
and who desires to find weapons wherewith to meet the too 
eager Evolutionist. 

Lady Herbert’s Swur Rosalie® is another of the admirable 
biographies of which the Catholic Truth Society has published 
so many. It gives a sketch of a Sister of Charity, born a 
century ago in the Jura, who did a work among the poor of 
Paris that earned for her the title of the Mother of the Poor. 
In the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, her house was open to all 
in danger, and in 1854 she was decorated by the Emperor with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and died two years after- 
wards, to the bitter sorrow of the poor of Paris, who had learned 
to love her with a deep devotion. This little Life is most 
edifying and instructive, and the name of its authoress is 
sufficient guarantee of its literary ability. 


1 Science or Romance? By Father John Gerard. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
2 Saur Rosalie, a Sister of Charity. By Lady Herbert. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
VOL. LXXIV. K 
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The desire for the beatification of the Curé d’Ars? grows 
ever stronger in the hearts of Catholics, and we may hope 
erelong to see him raised to the altars of the Church. His 
Life had the supernatural more deeply imprinted on it 
than is the case even with many of the saints. He was 
essentially a man of God, and his knowledge of hearts and 
skill in the direction of his penitents was wonderful. The little 
biography, by the late Kathleen O’Meara, reprinted from the 
pages of the Ave Maria, which has just been published by the 
Catholic Truth Society, summarizes very skilfully the events of 
his holy life. 

Messrs. Benziger’s Catholic Home Almanac* is as beautifully 
got up as usual, and perhaps even more full than ever of 
interesting matter and well-executed engravings. The frontis- 
piece, which represents the Nativity, is quite a masterpiece, and 
the headings of the various months give a series of scenes from 
the life of St. Aloysius with appropriate letter-press. We wish 
we could see this almanac popularized in England. 

The /iustrated Catholic Family Annual*® which is brought 
out by the Catholic Publication Society of New York, aims at 
a different end. It consists mainly of biographies of dis- 
tinguished men who have died within the year. This gives it 
a great interest and a permanent value. The cover is beautifully 
and gorgeously decorated with the arms of St. Aloysius, printed 
in colours on a white ground. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


The thirticth volume of the Revue des Questions Sctentifi- 
gues, which contains the numbers for July and October of this 
valuable quarterly, consists of no less than eighteen articles, 
together with reviews of scientific literature, lengthy notices 
of recent progress in various branches of science, and a resumé 
of the papers read at the meetings of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Of the articles four are devoted to physics, two 
of which are from the pen of M. Gilbert, and treat of “ Recent 


1 Life of the Curé d’Ars. By Kathleen O’Meara. London: Catholic Truth 


Society. 
2 Catholic Home Almanac. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
3 {ustrated Catholic Famtly Annual. Catholic Publication Society Co., New 
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Studies on Light and its Applications.” The matters discussed 
are Langley’s recent experiments on the spectrum of the firefly, 
showing that nature supplies the cheapest form of light; the 
application of the spectroscope to the measurement of the 
velocities of the stars in the line of sight, leading to the deter- 
mination of their orbits and masses, and to the discovery of 
new systems; M. Weiner’s experiments on stationary luminous 
waves ; and the measurement of the constant of aberration by 
MM. Loewy and P. Puiseux. Four articles are claimed 
by geology, if we include a very appreciative study of the 
labours of the Scotchman, James Hutton (A.D. 1785), one of 
the pioneers of modern scientific methods, written by M. de 
la Vallé Poussin. But the place of honour is deservedly given 
to M.de Lapparent, who in a brilliant paper read before the 
last Scientific Congress of Catholics at Paris, discusses the 
interesting questions as to “The Destiny of the Dry Land, 
and the probable duration of Geological Time.” All the con- 
structive and destructive factors, of which erosion is the chief, 
having been fully weighed by the evidence of the most recent 
and exact statistics obtainable, the result in the opinion of the 
writer is, “that the action alone of the forces now actually 
operative, if prolonged without obstacle, would be sufficient to 
lead to the total disappearance of all the dry land in an interval 
of time which approximates to four million years.” ‘Turning 
then to the converse problem of the past duration of the 
habitable globe, the author’s opinion, and be it noted that it 
carries the weight of a great authority on these subjects, is 
that eighty or ninety millions of years would suffice for the 
whole of geological history. It is curious that some years ago 
Sir William Thomson, discussing this same problem from a 
perfectly different standpoint, and arguing on physical grounds 
only, by considering the time necessary for the cooling of the 
globe up to its present consistency, gave one hundred million 
years as the limit of the age of the earth. The whole subject 
is confessedly one beset with difficulties, but at least M. de 
Lapparent’s paper will serve as a wholesome check upon those 
who have hitherto pooh-poohed the results of the physicists, 
and have been wont to appeal to the labours of geologists as 
furnishing evident proof of the existence of the earth for 
these countless xons which they require to back up their 
evolutionary theories. A kindred subject is treated by the 
Marquis de Nadaillac in his paper on the “First Traces of 
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Man in America.” One conclusion of this writer is borne out 
by irrefragable evidence, which is, that go as far back in the 
history of primzval man in America as we please, he is found 
to be in his anatomical structure absolutely similar to man as 
he exists in our portion of the globe. And this, too, although 
the contemporary mammalian fauna of the two continents are 
so very dissimilar. His antiquity in that continent could perhaps 
be placed between 8,000 and 10,000 years ago. According to 
some geologists, recent finds of palzolithic implements would 
point to traces of man as existing at least before the quaternary 
epoch. We refer the reader to the article, also read before the 
Catholic Scientific Congress, in which M. d’Acy so learnedly 
demolishes the hypothetical antiquity of these so-called flint 
implements. Two articles are on botanical subjects, one of 
these being M. de Kirwan’s (Jean d’Estienne) study of the 
“Japanese Forests.” Father Gerste writes the first part of an 
ethnological essay on the language of the Chichimecs, the 
generic name given by the Spaniards to the wild, nomad, 
unconquered tribes of Mexico. Dr. Lefebvre discusses the 
question of the transmission of intellectual and moral qualities 
from parents to their children; while Dr. Moeller writes on 
“Microbes and Hygiene.” M. Fauvel contributes two more 
chapters of his very thorough account of the Chinese 
province of Chan-Touang, dealing in the present instance 
with the mineralogy and botany of the district. An article 
on “Instinct, Knowledge, and Reason,” also from the pen 
of M. Ch. de Kirwan, is directed against those modern 
scientists who recognize a difference only in degree between 
the intellect of man and the instinct of the beast. The doctrine 
is sound, the manner is most lucid and interesting, and the 
article will well repay careful reading. Father De Greeff gives 
an account, in an article entitled “The Constitution of Solu- 
tions,” of Van’t Hoff’s laws, and recent experiments bearing 
upon them. The “Laws of Malthus,” by M. Ed. Van der 
Smissen, and “The Choice of the best system of Water- 
Supply for large centres of Population,” by M. Ch. Lagrasse, 
complete a volume which does credit to the scientific activity 
and learning of our Belgian Catholic brethren. 

In the current number of the Stzimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
Father Pesch concludes his epitome of the so-called “Philosophy 
of Scientific Socialism,” by exposing the contradictions which 
this, like all other false systems, contains within itself; and the 
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errors and half-truths wherewith its authors, at one time pro- 
fessing universal scepticism, at another enunciating what they 
declare to be incontrovertible truths, lead many astray. Father 
Pesch also exposes the practical impossibility of these material- 
istic theories, and their baneful influence on the political and 
social life of nations, since their object is the subversion of the 
existing order of things. The account of the differences between 
Hildebrand and St. Peter Damian, to the existence of which 
the letters of the latter bear unquestionable testimony, is also 
brought to a close. These discords, which marred the harmony 
of their friendship, without interfering with their usefulness, 
did not diminish the mutual affection and esteem of these 
two eminent servants of God, who were the pillars of the 
Papacy in troublous times. Father Baumgartner contributes a 
sketch of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, whose writings, the most 
important of which have not only appeared in the Tauchnitz 
edition, but have been translated into German, are widely read 
and highly appreciated by his compatriots. Father Dressel 
gives his impressions of the Electrical Exhibition at Frankfort. 
He is struck by the perfection to which machinery and apparatus 
has been brought for the purpose of converting mechanical 
force into electric currents, and employing them as substitutes 
for steam and gas. Since the day is yet far distant which will 
witness the realization of the ideal of electrical science, the 
immediate storage of the sun’s heat, it is well to economize 
our provision of coal by the utilization of water-power. In the 
second part of the essay on the origin of the name by which 
are known the Northern and Southern continents of the Western 
hemisphere, several hypothetical derivations are discussed. The 
most probable of these appears to be that the name of America, 
or something very similar, was given by the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the New World to the long range of the Cordilleras, 
the most important feature of the country. 

In the Katholik for December, Dr. Stéckl discusses the 
doctrines of materialistic Monism, a system which in Germany 
holds much the same place as Positivism in France, and 
Agnosticism in England. Like these it declares the human 
mind incapable of solving the seven great problems which the 
existence of the universe presents, and adopts the device 
Ignoramus et ignorabimus. Dr. Stéckl shows that philosophic 
thought leads to the satisfactory solution of these enigmas» 
provided it is guided by Divine Revelation. Father Baumer 
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closes his history of the Breviary, announcing his intention 
shortly to publish the result of his learned and careful researches 
in a complete and connected whole, which, to judge from the 
interesting essays that have appeared from time to time in the 
pages of the Katholzk, will be a valuable addition to ecclesiastical 
literature. The record of the eventful history of the relics of 
St. Elizabeth is also concluded. Removed from the Deutsche 
Haus at Marburg on the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Landgrave and the Emperor, they were two years later 
restored, and the place of their deposition so carefully concealed 
that it was forgotten, until the relics were discovered in 1854, 
on the rebuilding of the church dedicated to the Saint. The 
Katholik further contains an excellent sketch of the Utopian 
future predicted for the Socialist in Bellamy’s /” the year 2000. 
The attitude assumed by Signor Bonghi, writing in the 
Nuova Antologia upon the disturbances of October the 2nd, 
(which he acknowledges to have been quite disproportioned to 
their cause), the consequences he predicts will ensue from them, 
and his views in general respecting the Roman Question, is 
commented upon in the opening article in the Czvltd Cattolica 
(994). The fresh instalment of the treatise on the Hittite 
tribes and their migrations, contains a classification and des- 
cription of the ceramic remains of various types found in Asia 
Minor and in Greece. Inthe same number of the Czvz/ta we 
have an interesting chapter in the history of ecclesiastical music, 
recording the progress made during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the rules prescribed for the regulation of the liturgical 
chant, and the abuses that crept in, popular melodies and 
profane songs being introduced into the Mass under pretext of 
religion to such an extent as to call for the interference of the 
Holy See. In the Archzological Notes some ancient inscriptions 
are deciphered which testify to the existence in Rome of money- 
changers’ bureaus. One of these xummudlarit is represented in 
the pursuit of his trade upon a curious fragment of glass, a 
drawing of which is given. Some details are added respecting 
another important monument of antiquity, the ancient Basilica 
of St.Silvester. In the following issue, the Czvzltd Cattolica 
(995) discusses the scheme of a contemporary for united action 
on the part of Catholics to remedy the existing evils and avert 
future dangers from their country. The policy hitherto pursued 
by Italian statesmen, on the plea of rendering Italy a great 
military power, has resulted in the impoverishment and de- 
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moralization of the people. Patriotic Catholics, who have long 
remained passive, are now invited to form a league to obtain 
the disarmament of Italy, by the recognition on the part of 
Europe of her neutrality, thereby ensuring the safety of Rome, 
the metropolis of Christendom and the museum of historic and 
artistic treasures, from warlike attack. The usual annual appeal 
is made on behalf of the nuns, reduced to penury and slow 
starvation through legal spoliation and official oppression. 
The remaining articles are a dissertation on Aristotle’s treatise 
on the Constitution of Athens, recently discovered in the British 
Museum, the authenticity of which is called in question, and the 
continuation of the exposition of the Physics of St. Thomas. 
In the last number of the year (996), a series of articles is 
commenced on the principal points of the Catholic dogma 
concerning the Holy Eucharist as set forth in the teaching of 
the Angelical Doctor, for the object of enlightening the under- 
standing of the reader in regard to the sublime truths of this 
Holy Mystery, and exciting practical devotion towards the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Czvd/td states, and at the same time 
refutes the reasons alleged by the Liberals for the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the public schools of Italy. The real 
cause is hatred to the Church, whose authority the State will 
not recognize nor obey its laws. The Natural Science Notes 
treat of the rich beds of lignite which exist in Italy, and the 
possibility of substituting this combustible for the coal imported 
from other countries ; the frequency of railway accidents; the 
anual variation, hitherto unexplained, in latitude of one and 
the self-same place; the futility of modern remedies for tuber- 
culosis, and the value of old specifics for the cure of pulmonary 
diseases. 

It is a pleasure to see that the Spanish clergy have started 
a magazine resembling to some extent in character the /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record or some of the excellent French and 
Belgian Clerical Reviews. Canonical Light’ is the translation 
of its name, but that does not signify that the magazine :o 
called is to consist only of Canon Law. The articles of this, 
the first numher, now lying before us, are divided into no less 
than six sections, which show the nature of the subjects that 
are to be handled in the subsequent numbers. The first 
section contains an article on the Encyclicals of His Holiness, 


1 Ja Luz Canénica. 31 de Octubre 1891, tomo i. num. i. Con aprobacion 
eclesiastica. Madrid, 1891. 
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and the writer takes an opportunity of discussing whether any 
of them are to be regarded as er cathedra definitions. The 
second section is that in which Canon Law will find its place. 
In this number it contains three articles on Public Ecclesiastical 
Law, on Legal Procedure, and on Canonical Jurisprudence 
respectively. All three are interesting, but the third, which 
treats of the Sacred Congregations of Cardinals, with reference 
especially to Spain, is particularly so. From it we learn that 
there exists in Spain a Supreme Tribunal of the Rota, instituted 
by Clement XIV. with the title of “Apostolic and Royal,” 
attached tothe Nunciature. The relation of a very curious case, 
lately tried before the Spanish Rota, is added to this article. 
Two army chaplains were tried by their ecclesiastical Superior 
and were suspended by him from the use of the faculties held 
by them for the army. The military authorities stepped in 
and claimed the right to judge their case, as they were accused 
of disobedience and scandal, and the cognizance of these they 
asserted to be a matter of military jurisdiction. The Rota 
ruled that these were ecclesiastical offences, and it affirmed 
the competence of the ecclesiastical army judge (e juez 
castrense). The third section treats of the religious scientific 
movement, and the article freely quotes writers of all nations, 
amongst others, somewhat to our amusement, Mr. Mallock’s 
book, the title of which is rendered La vida vale la pena di 
vivir? which book is characterized as originalisima, “most 
original and noteworthy for many of its thoughts.” The fourth 
section is on the Sacred Liturgy; the fifth contains a review 
of a book on the Canon Law respecting Matrimony by 
Mgr. Gasparri; and the sixth section is personal, giving the 
appointments and deaths of ecclesiastics. One of the writers 
complains of the neglect of the study of Canon Law in the 
Spanish Seminaries. The appearance of this magazine implies 
an effort to place this and other ecclesiastical studies in an 
attractive form before the eyes of the clergy of Spain. 








